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» 

It  is  probable  WvX  the  original  desigu  and  princi[ial  moliTO  of  every 
teacher,  in  pablisbing  a  sch(x>I-boi)l(,  is  the  improvunieDt  of  his  owa 
pupils.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  compil»> 
tion;  which,  foi  brevity  of  expression,  neatness  of  arraogemenU  and 
comprehensivencw  of  plan,  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  onjr  other  book  of 
the  kind.  ^^  My  chief  end  has  beun  U)  explain  ttie  seneral  principles  of 
Grammar  us  clrarly  and  intelligibly  as  powible.  In  the  deilnlUona, 
therefore,  easiness  and  perspicuity  have  been  somctimM  preferred  to 
logical  exactness." 

\  Orthography  is  mentioned  ratlicr  for  the  salce  uf  ordert  than  itoxa  a 
oonviciion  of  its  utility;  for,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  a  Orammar  in  defining  the  sountU  of  the  alphabet^  ii  quita 
preposterous. 

On  Etymology  I  have  left  much  to  be  remarked  by  the  teacher  in 
the  time  of  teaching.  My  reason  for  doing  thin  ir,  that  children,  when 
^y  themselves,  labour  more  to  have  the  words  of  their  book  imprinted 
on  their  memories,  than  to  have  the  nimning  flxed  in  tb(;ir  minds;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  tlie  teacher  addresses  them  vied  «««;«,  tbey 
naturally  strive  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  than  to  remember 
his  exact  expre&sitjns.  In  purauuncu  of  this  idtta,  tlie  first  part  of  this 
little  volume  has  been  thrown  into  a  form  more  resembling  heads  of 
Lectures  on  Grammar,  than  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject.  That 
lite  teacher,  however,  may  not  be  always  under  the  necensity  of  having 
recourse  to  his  memory  to  supply  the  deflciencicSi  the  most  remorkablo 
observations  have  been  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  which 
the  pupils  thencselves  mny  occasionally  bo  refbrred. 

The  desire  of  being  concise,  has  (Vequontly  induced  mo  to  tise  very 
elliptical  expressions ;  but  I  trust  they  are  nil  sufllclentty  perspicuous. 
I  may  also  add,  that  many  additional  and  critical  remnrks,  which  might 
have,  with  propriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Grammar,  have  been  Inserted 
rather  in  the  Key;  for  I  have  studiously  withheld  everything  from  the 
Grammar  that  could  be  spared,  to  keep  it  low>priced  for  the  general 
good. 

The  Queirtions  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  and  Roventy'flecond 
page,  will  Dpeak  for  themselves:  they  unite  the  advantages  of  both  tb« 
Bsual  methods,  viz.,  that  of  plain  narration,  and  tliut  of  question  and 
answer,  without  the  inconvenience  of  either. 

Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  Concord  and  Government ; 
and  the  rules  respecting  the  former,  grammarians  in  general  bare  placed 
before  those  which  relate  to  the  latter.  I  have  not,  however,  attended 
to  tnia  divinion,  because  I  deem  it  of  little  importance ;  but  have  placed 
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those  rules  first  which  are  eithertnoro  ensily  understood,  or  which  more 


ft'equenfl^'iifcur.  In  arranging  a  nutnb(*r  of  ruIoH,  it  is  difficult  to  please 
every  reader.  I  have  frequently  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself;  and, 
"^  therefore,  cadnot  expect  that  the  arrangement  which  I  have  at  last 
adopto(CwIl^ve  universal  satisfaction.  Whatever  order  be  preferred, 
Uio  one  rule  must  necessarily  precede  the  other;  and,  since  they  are 
ail  to  be  learned,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  the  rules  of  concord 
precede  those  ot  government,  or  whether  they  be  mixed,  provided  no 
anticipations  be  made  which  mny  embarrass  the  learner. 

For  exercises  on  Syntax,  I  have  not  only  selected  the  shortest  sentcn* 
ees  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  etoteiy  together,  with  the  rules  at 
the  bottom,  on  a  small  typa ;  and,  by  these  means,  have  generally  comr 
i  pressed  as  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page,  as  some  of  my 
{H^ecessors  have  done  into  two  pages  of  a  larger  size.  Hence,  though 
this  book  seems  to  contain  but  few  exercises  on  bad  grammar,  it  really 
eontsdns  so  many,  that  a  separate  volume  of  exerclsee  is  quite  uane> 
cessary. 

Whatever  defects  were  found  in  the  former  edition,  in  the  time  of 
teaching,  have  been  carefully  8U|)pIied. 

On  Etymolf^,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  and  Prosody,  there  is  scarcely  a 
Rule  or  Observation  in  the  largest  Grammar  in  print,  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this ;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Definitions,  in  general,  are  so 
very  short  and  pointed,  that,  compared  with  those  in  some  other  Gram- 
man,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  off,  rather  than  made.  Every  page  is 
Independent,  and,  though  quite  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears  an  air  of 
neatness  and  ease  invitingly  sweet,— a  circumstance  not  unimportant. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  properties,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, I  am  far  fh>m  being  so  vain  as  to  suppone  this  compilation  is 
altogether  free  fVom  inaccuracies  or  defects ;  much  less  do  I  presume 
that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every  one  who  may  choose  to 
peruse  it ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  He  that  has  much  to 
do,  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  always  sni  rightly,  yet 
when  such  numbers  are  to  Judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure 
and  obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 


f^^  Thost  pypUt  that  are  capable  ef  wmtiho,  should  be  requested 
to  write  the  plural  op  nouns,  S'C.^  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The 
Exercises  on  Syntax  should  be  written  in  their  corrbctbd  state^  vith 
A  stroke  draton  under  the  word  corrected. 

t^  K.  means  Key ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  JV>.  of  the  Key,  not  the 
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English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  Language  with  propriety. 

It  is  divided   into  four  parts;    namely,  Orthography^ 
Etymology^  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 


not  the 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography  teaches  the  nature  a/nd  powers 
of  letters^  and  the  just  method  of  spelling 
words, 

A  Letter  is  the  least  part  of  a  Word. 

There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  English. 

Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter,  the  name  of  which  makes  2^  full  open 
sound.  The  Vowels  are  a,  <?,  a,  0,  u,  to,  y. — The  Consouanta 
are  6,  c,  d,/,  g,  hj,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  x,  t,  v,  x,  z. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  that  has  a  sound  lee  distinct 
than  that  of  a  Vowel ;  as,  /,  in,  p. 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels ;  as,  ou  in  out. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  vowels  are 
Bi>uiiaed  ;  as,  oy  in  boy. 

An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the 
two  vowels  IS  sounded  ;  as,  o  in  boat. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels ;  as,  eau  in 
beauty. 

A  Syllable  is  a  part  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
sounded  at  once;  a9,/ar  in  far-mer. 

A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  sj'Uable  ;  as, /oar. 

A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables  ;  as,  Peter. 

A  Trissyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables ;  as,  but-ter-fy, 
-     A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  many  syllab'.QS. 

C^"  Why  should  ji«/^cmeni,  abridgement^  &c..  ho  spelled  without  «  ? 
How  can^f  be  soft  like  j  v/ithout  it  V— See  Walker's  Dictlouary,  under 
judgment. 


C  KNGLISII   ETYMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of 
Wonls^  their  various  Qnodifications^  and 
their  deri'vatmi. 

TiiEKE  are  nine  parts  of  Speech ;  Article, 
Noun,  Adjective,  jPronoiin,  verb.  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Aeticliss. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
sliow  the  extent  of  its  meaning ;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  ai*ticle3,  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
is  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used 
before  a  vowel,  or  silent  A;  as,  an  age,  a/n 
hour. 

Of  Nouns. 

A  JVoun  is  the  na7ne  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing ;  as,  John^  London^  hook, 

Nouns  are  varied,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  bucause  it  docs  not  point  oat  a  paiw 
ticular  person  or  thing ;  as,  A  king ;  that  is,  any  king. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  becuuso  it  refers  to  a  particular  per 
•on  or  thing ;  as,  The  kivtr ;  that  is,  the  king  of  our  oibn  country. 

A  noun,  without  un  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense; 
as,  Man  is  mortal;  namely, a/2  mankind. 

A  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  ain^rular  number  only.— It  is  used  be-, 
fore  the  plural  in  nouns  prticeded  by  such  phrases  as,  A  few  ;  great  ^ 
many ;  as,  a  few  books ;  a  vrcat  many  apples. 

The  is  used  before  nouns  i:  both  numbers :  and  sometimes  before  ad- 
verbs in  the  comparalive  and  superlative  degree ;  as,  the  more  I  study 
grammar  the  better  I  like  it. 


*  A  is  usod  before  the  long  sound  of  //,  and  before  w  and »/  /  as,  A 
unit^  a  euphony^  a  etor-.,  n  weak,  a  year,  such  a  one. — Aii.  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  h  sounded,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  necond  syl- 
lable ;  as,  An  heroic  action ;  an  historical  account. 


E^'C;i.lSn   FITMOLOGY.  7 

Of  NUMUER. 

Number  is  the  distinction  of  one  from  more. 

Nouns  liave  two  numbers  :  the  Singular 
and  tJie  Plural.  The  singular  denotes  o^ie, 
and  the  plural  more  tlian  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  generally  fonned  by  adding 
a  to  the  singular ;  as,  l^ook,  books. 

2.  Nouns  in  5,  5 A,  cA,  a*,  or  <?,  form  the  plu- 
ral by  adding  es ;  as,  Miss,  Misses;  brush, 
brushes ;  match,  matches ;  fox,  foxes ;  hero, 
heroes. — "•  ^^*  *••* 

3.  Nouns  in  y  change  y  into  ies  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Lady^  ladies : — y^  with  a  vowel  beioro 
it,  is  not  changed  into  iea :  as,  Day^  days. 

4.  Nouns  in  /*,  or  fe,,  change  /*,  or  fe^  into 
ves  in  the  plural ;  as,  Loaf  loaves  ;  life^  lives. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Nouna  ending  in  cA,  sounding  &,  form  the  plural  by  adding  s  only ; 

^  Stomachy  stomachs. 
'ouns  in  lo,  with  junto^  eanto^  tyro^  grotto^  portico^  solo,  and  quarto^ 
have  «  only  in  the  plural ;  as,  Fblio,  folios  ;  canto,  cantos. 

Nouns  in  ff  have  their  plural  in  «  ;  as,  Muff,  muffs ;  except  staff, 
which  sometimes  has  staves. 

Dwarf,  scarf ,  tcharf ;  brief,  chief,  grief,  kerchiefs  handkerchief,  mis- 
chief ;  gulf,  turf,  surf ;  fife,  strife  ;  proof,  hoof,  roof,  and  reproofs 
never  change  /  or  fe,  into  ves—\i  change  /  or  fe,  into  ces,  27  don't,— 
K.  p.  22,  b. 

Nouns  are  either  proper  or  common. — Proper  nouns  are  the  name^ 
of  persons,  places,  seas,  and  rivers,  &c. ;  as,  Thomas,  Scotland, 
fbrth.* 

.  Common  nouns  are  the  names  of  thin<^  in  general ;  ns,  Cliair,  table. 

Collective  nouns  are  nuuns  that  signify  many ;  as.  Multitude,  erowi. 
'X'  Abstract  nouns  are  the  numes  of  qualities  abstracted  IVom  their  sub* 
ttances ;  as.  Wisdom,  wickedness. 

Verbal  qt participial  nouns  are  nouns  derived  from  verbs  ;  as,  Read- 
mir. 


*  Proper  nouns  have  the  plural  only  when  they  refer  to  a  race  or 
family  :  as,  The  Campbells :  or  to  several  persons  of  the  same  name  ; 
aa,  The  eight  Henrys ;  the  two  Mr.  Bells  ;  the  two^Migs  Browns  ;  (or 
wilht)ut  the  numeral)  the  Miss  Roys ;  but,  in  aiidressing  letters  in 
which  both  or  nil  are  equally  concenuid,  and  also  when  the  names  are 
diffrrnit,  w6  pluralize  the  title  (Mr.  or  Miss)  and  write  Misses  Brown} 
jihrnes  Roy ;  Messrs.  (for  Messieurs,  Fr.)  Guthrie  and  Tait. 
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.(I 

Exercises  on  Kitnider. 

Write, — or  telly — or  spell,  the  Plural  of 

Fox,'^  book,  leaf,  candle,  hat,  loaf,  wish,  fish, 
sex,  kiss,  coacli,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army,  duty, 
knife,  eclio,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  story,  church, 
table,  glass,  study,  calf,  branch,  street,  potato, 
peach,  sheaf,  booby,  rock,  stone,  house,  glory, 
hope,  flower,  city,  difficulty,  disti*ess. 

JDay,  boy,  relay,  chiniMey,f  journey,  valley, 
needle,  enemy,  an  aniiy,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a 
sheep,  the  hill,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Cor7'ect  the  following  errors. 

A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  honse, 
an  2)en,  a  ox,  vallies,  chimnies,  journies,  attor- 
nies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye.       ' 

Msercises  on  the  Ohservatio7is, 

Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  rujff, 
muff,  rejDroof,  portico,  handkerchief,  gulf,  hoot^ 
life,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness,  charity,  folly,  France,  Matthew, 
James,  wisdom,  reading. 

*  What  is  the  plural  of  fox?  Foxes.  Why?  Because  noiins  in  s, 
»A,  eh,  X,  or  o,  form  the  pluml  by  adding  ««. — What  is  the  plural  of 
hook  ?  Books.  Why  ?  Hecuusc  tho  plurtil  is  generally  formed  by  add- 
ing 8  to  the  Bingular.— -What  is  the  plural  of  leaf  ?  Leaves.  Why? 
Because  nouns  in  /  or  fe,  change  /  or  fe  into  ves  in  the  plural. — What 
is  the  plural  of  arm  J/ ?  Jirmies.  Why?  Because  nouns  in  y  change 
y  into  iea  in  the  plural. — What  is  tho  plural  of  day  7  Days.  Spell  it: 
d,  a,  y,  s.  Why  not  d,  a,  i,  e,  s  7  Bt^caiise  y  with  a  vowel  before  it  is 
MOt  changed  into  ies ;— it  takes  s  only.— What  is  the  difference  between 
adding  and  changing  ? — K.  No.  37,  40,  41. 

t  Many  eminent  tiuthors  change  cy  in  the  singular  into  ics  in  the 
plural,  thus:  Chimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke.     Sicift. 

Still  as  thou  dost  tiiy  rndiuiit  journies  run.    Prior. 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  roUics  breaks.    Pope. 

Tho  society  of  Procurators  or  .^ttomies.    Boswell. 
This  mode  of  spellUig  these  and  »itnilur  Wsitij.^  is  highly  improper. 


'***?'*>i»^' 
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1,  fish, 

liiircn, 
jotato, 
glory, 

viilley, 
ant,  a 

n  bed, 
house, 
1,  attor- 


0,  ruff, 

y,  hoof, 

Lucy, 

|tthew, 


buns  in  s, 
Iplural  of 

by  add- 
Why? 
I.— What 

r  change 
j^peUit: 
Tore  it  is 

aetween 

in  the 


Iper. 


OfNovjas, 

V 

Some  Nouns  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  plura) 
fuch  as, 


Singula'^. 
Man* 
■yVoman 
Child 
Foot 
Ox 


Plural. 
men 
woraon 
children 
feet 
oxen 


Singular. 
Brother 
Sow  or  8wine| 
Die  ^for  gaming) 
Die  (for  qoining) 
Aide-de-oimn 
Cuurt-martiiu 
Cousin-gerraau 
Father-in-law,  «kc 


Singular.  PluraL 

Tooth  teeth 

Goose  geedo 
Mouse  mice 

Louse  lice 
Penny  pence 

Plural. 
brothers,  or  bretbrenf 
sows,  or  bwine 
dice 

dies  x'i»1>/,ci 

aides-de-camp 
courts-martial  "«»> 

cousins-gcrman 
fathers-in-law,  iac 


OBSBRVATIONS. 

Names  of  metals,  virtues,  vicfs,  and  thin^^a  that  are  leewlui  or 
meaiiurcd,  Uc,  nre  in  general  singular,  aa  Oold,  meekness,  druf'ten^ 
ness,  bread,  beer,  beef.  &,a,  except  wlien  the  dilU'rcnt  trrts  are  or^JDt, 
as  Wines,  tens. 

Some  noiius  are  used  only  iit  the  plmnil ;  such  as  Antipodes,  literati^ 
credenda,  minutite,  banditti,  data,  folk. 

The  sin^ar  of  literati.  Ice,  is  made  by  snyio^  one  of  the  literati. 
Bandit,  the  singular  of  banditti,  is  often  iisud  in  newspapers. 

The  \sot\\^  Jipitaratus,  hiatus,  series,  brace,  dozen,  means,  and  spe- 
ciet,  are  alilie  in  both  numbeitt.  Some  phiralizo  series  into  serieses. 
Brace,  dozen,  &.C.,  sometimes  admit  of  the  plunU  form:  thus,  He 
boiiplit  partrid;?P8  in  braces,  and  books  in  dozens,  Ace. 

jVfics  and  alm.i  nre  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  but  sojie- 
times  in  tlie  plural.    Pains  is  generally  plural. 

Pease  and  fsh  ure  used  when  we  mean  the  species  ;  as  Pea4*  nre 
dear,/*/*  is  cheap ;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  number,  we  say,  i  eat, 
Jishfs  :  ft*?,  Ten  peas,  two  fiahe*. 

Horse  and  foot,  meaning  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  used  in  '/le  sin- 
gular  form  with  u  plural  verb:  as,  A  thousand  horse  were  re»'<y;  ten 
thousand  foot  were  there.    Men  b  understood. 

*  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plural  like  the  simple  .  namely, 
by  changing  a  of  the  singular  into  c  of  the  plural.— JlfM««»-  man^  not 
being  a  compound  of  man,  is  musselmans^  it  is  said,  in  the  plural ;  I 
think  it  should  always  be  taiuaelmen  in  the  plural.         "^ 

t  The  word  brethren  is  generally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  sam* 
society  or  church,  and  brothers  to  the  sons  of  the  same  parents. 

X  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  distinguiished  from  the  plural  by  the 
article  a;  as,  A  sheepj  a  aicine. 

a2 
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0/*  Nouns. 


As  the  foUuwing  y/ords,  from  Foreign  Languages,  seldom 
occur,  except  tt  few,  the  pupil  may  very  properly  be  allowed 
to  omit  them,  till  he  be  further  advanced. 


AnimUlculum  luimillcula 
AntlthetiMi       nr.t  Ithcses 


Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 
Automaton 
Axis*    ' 
B&sis 
Calx 


apices 

appendixes 

appendices 

arcdna 

automata 

axes 

b&sei 

calces 


Cherub,  cherubim,  cherubs 


Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Diafiresis 

Efflilvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

EncSmium    •) 

Err&tum 


crises 

critdria 

d&ta 

desiderata 

diadreses 

eflluvia 

ellipses 

emphases 

enc/^mia 

encomiums 

errata 


Focus 

Genius 

Genus 

Hypothesis 

Ignis  fatuus 

Index 

Lftmina 

Magus 

Memoran- 
dum 

Metamor- 
phosis 

Monsieur 


ftjci 

ggniif 

gOuera         ^ 

hypotheses 

igues  fatui 
indexes,  indices^ 

ISLminae 

magi 
I  memoranda,  or 

memorandums 

IpOtamOrpho- 
ses 

messieurs 


Phenomenon   phenomena 


Radius 

Stamen 

{?6raph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Vertex 

Vort  ^x 

Virtuoso 


radii 
st&mina 
sOraphim,  sdra{^ 
Btlmuli 
strata 
vertices 
vdrtices 
virtuosi 


It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  such  words 
of  our  own — as,  Snuffers,  scissors,  tongs,  <i:c, — because  they 
are  evidently  to  bo  used  as  plural ;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  such  words  as  Mathematics,  metaphysics, 
politics,  ethics,  pneumatics,  tkc,  though  generally  plural, 
are  sometimes  construed  as  singular,  as,  Mathematics  is  a 
science ;  and  so  of  tlie  rest. 

**  Rule.  NouiiH  in  urn  or  on  have  a  in  the  plural ;  and  those  whiob 
have  24  in  the  ein^iitnr  h.ive  eg  in  the  plural. 

+  Ocnii,  Hiiriul  niMU ;  but  ffcuiuscs,  persons  of  renins.  For  what 
reuKon  L.jyfurrni/,  k'/thinHnn,  Oiiltim,  and  otliers,  plurulize  such  words 
as  ireniua  aiMl  ri.hun,  liy  addin);^  scs  to  the  singular,  making  them 
getiTui««jf.  rebuMr/f.  iiixtt'iul  of  genius^.?)  rebuses,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess. 
Ab  words  ondin^  wllli  a  sinffle  *  are  never  accentfed  on  the  last  Bjilable, 
there  can  bo  no  i[<(»(»<l  nianon  for  douhliuff  the  *  before  es.  Hence  rule 
2di  page  7tb,  begiiM  witii  "  Nouns  in  «,"  because  those  in  s  include 
tllOBb  in  $$. 

X  Indcxea,  when  it  Blgniflfa  pointers,  or  table  of  contents.  Indicttt 
Wbeo'  it  refers  tc  algebraic  (xuantities. 


I,  seldom 
allowed 


heses 
fatui 
indiceal 
ae 

iranda,  or 
tranduma 
nOrpho- 

eurs 
)mcna 

na 
,  sdra{^ 

163 

:e3 

isi 

;h  words 
ise  they 
[e  proper 
tphysics, 
plural^ 
itics  is  a 


3se  which 

JFor  what 
lich  words 
jing  them 
to  giiess. 
\t  syllable, 
lence  rule 
\s  iuclude 

Indicttt 
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Of  Gender.    ' 

Gender  is  the  dutiQCtion  of  sex. 
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There  are  three  genders ;  the  3fasculme^ 
Feminine^  and  Neuter, 

The  Masculine  denotes  the  male  sex  ;  as, 
A  man^  a  hoy. 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex ;  as, 
A  woman^  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  without 
life  /  as,  MilK 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  sex. 
1.  Bj  different  words  ;  as, 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bachelo:' 

maid,  spinster 

Horse 

mare 

Beau 

belle 

Husband 

wife 

Boar 

sov 
girl 

King 

queen 

Boy 

Lad 

lass 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

woman 

Bull 

cow 

Master 

mistress 

Bullock 
Ox;  or  steer 

}heif«r.-A./.4'^Xw 

spawner 
niece 

Cock 

hen 

Ram 

.      ewe 
j  songstress 
(  or  singer 

Colt 
Dog 

filly 
bitch 

Singer 

Drake 

duck 

Sloven 

slut 

Earl 

countess 

Son 

daughter 

Father 

mother 

Stag 

hind    ' 

Friar 

nun 

Uncle 

aunt 

Gander 

goose 

Wizard 

witch 

Hart 

roe 

Sir 

madam 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Pome  Donns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine;  such  aa  parent,  child^ 
Miisin,  infant,  servant,  neighbour,  &c.  \ 

Some  noimg,  naturally  neuter,  are  converted  into  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender:  as,  wlien  T»'e  say  of  the  Sun,  Ne  is  setting;  and 
of  the  Moon,  Hhe  is  eclipsed.  This,  however,  is  a  figurative  use  of 
words. 
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'    ^  Nouns. 
2.  By  a  difference  of  termination ;  as, 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fevnale, 

Abbot 

abbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgravine 

Administrator  administratrix  Lion 

lioness 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Marquis 

marchioness 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

Author  (often)  authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

Baron 

bilroness 

Poet 

poetess 

Bridegi'oom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

Caterer 

ciiteress 

Prior 

prioress 

Chanter 

cbantress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

Duke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Elector 
Emperor 

electress 
empress 

Sultan 

sultaness,  or 
sultana 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

Executor 

executrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Governor 

governess 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Heu- 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

Hero 

her-o-hie 

Viscount 

viscountess 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

Host 

hostess 

Widower 

widow 

3.  By  prefixing  another  word  ;  as, 

A  cocAj-sparrow ;  a  Asn-sparrow ;  a  Ac-goat ;  a  shegooX ; 
a  man-servant ;  a  maid-sexYmxi ;  a  Ae-ass ;  a  «/)«-as9 ;  a 
wa/c-child,  tfec. ;  wiaZe-descendants,  <fec. 


*  It  docs  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  use  au* 
tkoresa ;  for  the  female  noun  or  pronoun  that  almost  invariably  ao> 
companies  this  word  will  distinguish  the  gender  in  it  as  well  u  in 
writur  ;. 
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Of  the  Cases  of  Nowm, 

Case  ii  tho  relation  one  noan  bears  to  anothert  or  to  a  rerb,  or 

prepoBition. 

Nouns  have  three  cases ;  the  JVominative^ 
Possessive^  and  Ohjdctive,^^ 

The  J^ominative  and  Objective  are  alike, 

Tlie  Possessive  is  fonned  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s  to  the  N9minative ;  as,  JWi, 

When  the  phiral  ends  in  s,  the  possessive  is 
formed  by  adding  only  an  ajpostn'ophe :  thus, — 


Singular. 
Nom,    Lady 
Po88.    Lady's 
Obj.      Lady 


Plural. 
Ladies 
Ladies' 
Ladies 


Singular, 
John 
John's 
John. 


Plural. 


Exercises  on  Gender^  Number^  and  Case, 

X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book, 
loaf,  arms,  wife,  hats,  sistei-s',  bride's,  bottles, 
brush,  goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn, 
mouse,  kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass, 
tooth,  tongs,  candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Kob- 
ert'8  shoe,  horse.  /j^^,,j^^£  f,^ 


eji^ote 


•  The  Miminatwe  merely  deaotes  the  name  of  a  thing:. 

The  Possessive  denolea  possession ;  as,  Jtnii'a  book. — Possession  is 
often  expressed  by  of  as  well  as  by  an  'a. — K.  57  to  63,  also  194  and 
195. 

The  Objcctlce  denotes  the  object  upon  which  an  active  verb  or  a 
preposition  tennlnutos. 

+  Proper  names  generally  want  the  plural. — See  p.  1th,  last  note, 

X  One  method  ol'  using  the  above  exercises  is  as  follows : — 

Father,  a  nuun,  singular  (number,)  masculine  (gender,)  the  nomi' 
native  (case,)  plural,  fathers.  Brothers,  a  noun,  plural,  masculine,  the 
nominative.  Mothcir's,  a  noun,  singular,  feminine,  the  possessive,—' 
Spell  it.— K.  44. 

By  pursiu!?  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  the 
questions :  What  part  of  speech  is  father  ?  What  number  ?  What 
gender  f  What  case  ?  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  lose  time  to  no 
purpose  in  asking  them.--The  pupii,  however,  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  giving  answers  to  questions  which  are  always  gvp- 
posed  to  bo  asked. 

As  the  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike,  no  inaccuracy  can  result 
fi-om  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  always  the  nbrainative,  till  he 
come  to  the  verb. — Ckiae  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  that  time,  the 
eases  of  pronouns  excepted.    See  Mttes,  p.  30. 
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'■.V 


Of  Adjectives. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  tlia 
quality  of  a  noun ;  as,  a  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  three  dqgrees  of  comparison ; 
the  Positive^  Compa/rative^  and  Superlative,   ' 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive;  and  the  superlative  \yv  adding 
est:  as,  Sweety  sweeter^  sweetest,^"^- •"• 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  ei 
and  est;  as,  Hapjpy^  hwppier^  hwppiest.^ 

ADJECTIVES  COMPARED  IRREGULARLY. 


SUPEULATIYE. 

best  , 

worst 

leiwt 

most 

latest  or  last 

nearest  or  next 

farthest 

foremost  or  firs 

oldest  or  eldest 


POSITIVE.  COMPARATIVE. 

Good,  (well  an  Adv.)       better 

Bad,  evil,  or  ill  worse 

Little  less 

Much  or  many  more 

Late  later 

Near  nearer 

Far  farther 

Fore  former 

Old  older  or  elder 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  genwally  compared  by  addini?  er  8n< 
tat;  and  tbose  of  more  than  one,  by  prefixing  more  and  moat;  a/i, 
More  numerous,  most  numerous;  or,  by  leas  and  least;  m,  Lett 
merry,  les(.8t  merry. 

Dissyllables  ending  with  e  final  are  often  compared  by  er  and  eat ;  H$y 
Polite^  politer^  politest ;  ^mple,  amplery  aviplest. 

Some  Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  ttio 
word ;  as,  Upper^  uppermost. — Some  have  no  positive ;  as,  Exterior^  tt- 
treme. 

J^louns  are  often  used  as  .Adjectives ;  as,  A  ^o/d-ring,  a  $i/ver-c\tp, 
Adjectives  often  become  Nouns :  as,  Much  irood. 

Some  Adjectives  do  not  properly  admit  of  compariBon;  such  as, 
TVwe,  perfect.,  universal,  chief,  extreme,  &c. 

Much  is  applied  to  things  weighed  or  measured ;  Many  to  thOBft  that 
are  numbered. — FJdcr  andcWe.vt  to  persona  ;  older  and  oldest  to  thlnc^n. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  oinule 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubled  before  er  and  est;  as,  Dig,  Itiggei'^ 
biggest. 

•  The  Positive  expresses  the  simple  quality  ;  the  Comparative  a 
higher  or  lower  degree  of  the  quality ;  and  the  Superlative  the  higkeai 
or  lowest  degree.— K.  6S,  7'2. 

t  If  a  vowel  precede  y,  it  is  not  changed  into  t  before  w  aud  eat ;  afl| 
Qay^  gayery  gayest ;  Coy,  coyery  coyest,  ^„._,i^v.  — .., 


ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY.  '  tb 

Of  Peesonal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun ;  as,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  lie  obeys  the 
master. 


») 


i. 


There  are  three  kinda  of  pronouns;  Personal,  Relative 
and  Adjective.  —  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  de 
clined : — 

.     Singular,  Plural, 

Nom.    Poss.    Obj.        Nom.    Poss.    Obj. 

PrS?^^n?/l       I  mine  me -We     ours    us 

2.  m.  or  J,  Thou  thine  thee — ^You*  j'ours  you 

3.  m.  ,. .  rr  H©     his     him  ) 

3.  f.  She    hersf  her  >  They  theirs  them. 

3.  w.  It       its      it     )  ii 

Exercises  on  Personal  Pronouns, 

I,  thou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she, 
hers,  they,  thee,  them,  its,  theire,  you,  her, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  we. 


•  Ye  is  often  used  insteaJ  of  you  in  llie  nominative;  aa,  Ye  art 
bappy. 

Mine  and  thine  were  formerly  used  instead  of  my  and  thy  before  a 
vowel  or  an  h  ;  as,  lilot  ont  all  mine  iniquities;  Give  ne  thine  heart. 

t  Hrrs^  itSi  ours,  yours,  thcir,9,  should  never  be  written,  Aer's,  ii'a, 
OJ/r's,  your'^s,  their'^s  ;  but  hers,  its,  ours,  &c. 

Tbe  compound  persotiiil  jjrononus.  Myself,  thyself,  himaelf,  &c.,  ar« 
commonly  joined  tiithc^r  to  tho  simple  j)rono;ni.  or  to  any  ordinary 
noun  to  make  it  more  remarkable.— See  K.  80,  96. 

These  pronouns  are  atl  generally  in  the  sainr.  case  with  the  noim  or 
prono'm  to  which  they  are  joined;  as,  *ASIte  liersdf  s:iU\  so;"  "  They 
UiemseivTo  acknowledged  it  to  mi^  myself. ^^   "  The  mastrr  himself  got  it.** 

Self,  when  used  alone,  is  a  noim ;  as,  "  Our  loudness  tor  self  is  hurt- 
ful to  othors."— K.  96. 

In  some  respectable  .Grammars  the  possessive  Base  of  the  different 
personal  pronouns  stands  thus:  1st,  viy  or  minc^  our  or  of/r*— 2d,  thf 
or  thine,,  your  or  yours — 3d,  her  or  Acrs,  their  or  theirs.    1  see  no  in»» 

Eropriety  in  this  method;  the  one  I  have  preferred,  however,  is  per* 
aps  less  liable  to  objer^on. 
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Of  Kelative  Peonouns. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  called  the  an- 
tecedent ;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  &c.* 

The  simple  relatives  are  who,^  which^  and 
thaty  thej  aj;e  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus : 

Nom.  Who. 
Poaa.   Whose. 
Ohj,     Whom. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons ;  as.  The  boy 

Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals^  and 
things  without  life ;  as.  The  dog  which  barks ; 
the  book  which  was  lost.    "  ^ 

That  is  often  used  instead  of  who  or  which  j 
as,  The  boy  that  reads ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  relative  and  the  antecedent ;  J  as, 
This  is  what  I  wanted ;  that  is,  the  thing 
which  I  wanted. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  asking  questions,  Who^  which^  and  what,  ore  called  Inierrogatma  ; 
as.  Who  said  that  V     What  did  he  do  ?— K.  p.  84,  J^ote. 

The  relative  is  always  of  the  eame  gender^  number^  and  person^  with 
its  antecedent,  but  not  always  in  the  same  case. — K.  p.  43,t  b. 

Which  has  projMsrly  no  iKWsessive  case  of  its  own.  The  objective, 
with  of  before  it,  supplies  its  place.  Our  best  writers,  however,  now 
use  whose  us  the  possessive  of  which  ;  as,  '•'•  A  roli^^ion  whose  origin  ia 
divine."  BLAIR.  See  more  remarks  on  Which,  at  p.  151. — For  the 
relative  a<r«  see  p.  146. 

Whoever^  whosoever,  and  whoso,  are  compound  relatives  equal  to  He 
who ;  or,  The  person  that. — K.  88. 

Whatever,  and  whatsoever,  with  whichever,  and  whichsoever^  are 
sometimes  adjectives,  and  combine  with  nouns,  and  sometimes  com- 

*  The  relative  sometimes  refer  to  a  whole  clause  as  its  antecedent ; 
Bf^  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  which  excited  no  small  degree 
of  jealousy  and  disoonteut ;  that  is,  which  thing  or  circumstance^  ex- 
cited, dDC. 

t  Who  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  represented  as 
q>eaking  and  acting  like  rational  beings. — K.  p.  43,*  b. 

X  What  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  '*  I  know 
not  by  what  fatality  the  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  impelled;'* 
which  things  are  an  allegory.     Which  be/e  is  equal  to  these.-— P*  67,  lb. 
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ADJEom^E  Pbonouns. 
There  are  four  soi'ts  of  Adjective  Pronouns, 

1.  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  My,  thy^  hia^^ 
her,  our,  your,  their,  its,  oion,\ 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  either, 
neither, 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  This,  that,X  with 
their  plurals,  these,  those.% 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  such^ 
whole,  some,  hoth,  one,  other,  another :  the  last 
three  are  declined  like  nouns. 


io  Ht 

er,  are 
com- 


Itedas 

I  know 
Jed;" 


OBSERVATIONS. 

pound  relatives,  equal  to  that  which,  lliese  compounds,  howertTi 
particularly  vshoso,  are  now  generally  avoided,  tvkateecr  and  aho- 
ever  nre  most  used. 

That  is  a  Relative  when  it  can  be  turned  into  who  or  whieh^  wilhoat 
destroying  tlie  sense ;  as,  '■'-  The  days  that  (or  which)  are  pa«t  are  gun« 
for  ever." 

That  is  a  Demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  is  pincod  inimodlutely 
before  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  *♦  That  book  J»  new." 
**  That  is  not  ihe  one  I  want." 

That  is  a  Conjunction  when  it  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  which  ; 
but  murks  a  consequence,  an  indication,  or  final  end :  iin,  **  He  wna 
80  proud  that  he  was  universally  despised."  He  niiHWored,  •'  That 
he  never  was  so  happy  as  he  is  now."  Live  well,  that  you  may  di« 
well. 

All  the  indefinite  pronouns,  (except  none^)  and  even  the  demonntra' 
tive^  distributive,  and  possessive,  are  adjectincM  l>(>lon^i^K  ti>  nouns 
either  expressed  or  undorstoml :  and  in  parHini;  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  called  adjectives. — J^one  is  used  in  both  uumlierH;  but  it  canriot  be 
joined  to  a  noun. 

The  phrase  none  otlicr  should  be  no  other. — ..fnothcr  has  no  plural. 


•  ffis  and  her  are  possessive  pronouns  when  pluccd  immediately 
before  noiuis  ;  but  when  tliey  stand  by  theinselvt>»4,  his  \n  accounted 
the  possessive  ciise  of  the  personal  pronoim  he,  and  her  the  objective 
of  she. 

t  Its  and  own  seem  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  nppellutioM  of 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  my.  \ 

X  You,  with  former  and  tatter,  may  be  called  demonstrative  pro 
nouns,  as  well  as  this  and  that.    See  Syntax,  R.  28,  b. 

i  That  is  gometimes  a  Relative,  sometimes  a  Lfemonstrative  pro* 
noun,  and  sometimes  a  Conjunction.— K.  90. 
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Promisouous  exercises  on  Nouns,  tScc. 

A  man,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine, 
thine,  whose,  they,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its, 
hoi'se,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  yon, 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  tliese, 
that,  those — each,  every,  either,  any,  none, 
bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir,  girl,  madam, 
box,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady ;  sweet  apples ; 
strong  bulls ;  ftit  oxen ;  a  mountainous  country. 

Coinvare^  Kich,  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
large,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigor- 
ous, delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid, 
gay,  imprudent,  pretty.  ^* 

The  human  mind ;  cold  water ;  he,  thou,  she, 
it ;  woody  mountains ;  the  naked  rock ;  youth- 
ful jollity ;  goodness  divine ;  justice  severe ;  his, 
thy,  others,  one,  a  peevish  boy ;  hei*s,  their 
strokes ;  pretty  girls ;  his  droning  flight ;  her 
delicate  cheeks  ;  a  man  who ;  the  sun  that ;  a 
bird  which  ;  its  pebbled  bed  ;  fiery  darts  ;  a 
numerous  army ;  love  unbounded ;  a,  nobler 
victory ;  gentler  gales ;  nature's  eldest  birth 
earth's  lowest  room ;  the  winds  triumphant 
some  flowery  stream ;  the  tempestuous  billows 
these  things ;  thos^  books ;  that  breast  w^hich 
the  rich  man's  insolence ;  your  queen ;   all 
who;  a  boy's  drum;  himself,  themselves,  my- 
self.* 


or 


•  The  personal  pronouns,  Himself-^  herself^  themselves,  tc,  are 
nsed  in  the  nominative  case  as  well  aa  in  the  objective ;  aa,  Himaelf 
•ball  come. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  his^  Grammar,  says,  they  have  only  one  case,  yii^ 
the  nominative;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  fur  they  liave  the  objectitu 
too.— K.  80.  . 
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,*  (y  Verbs. 

A  Verb  h  a  word  that  affirms  Bomelhiiig  of  its  nomiuativo;  or 

A  Verh  is  a  word  wliicli  expresses  heing^doing^ 
or  sujfering  I  as,  I  am^ — 1  love^ — I  am  loved.  • 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active^  Passive^ 
aud  Neuter. 

f  A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing  fiom 
an  actor  to  an  ohject  i  as,  James  strikes  the 
table.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  tlie  suffering  of 
an  action,  or  the  enduring  of  what  another 
does  ;  as,  The  table  is  struck. 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  being ^  or  a  state 
of  being ^  or  action  confined  to  the  actor  i  as,  I 
am,  he  sleeps,  you  run.f 

I'  *  ' 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav- 
ing only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative ;  thus, 

Pres.  Do,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  am,  must. 
Past.  Did,  had,     should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being^  been.  Be^ 
do^  havcy  and  will^  are  often  principal  verbs. :j: 

Ijet>\s  nn  active  verb,  and  complete.      Ought  is  n  defective  verb) 
bavins  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative.— r.  47,  mid. 


•  .'Ji:tive  verbs  are  called  transitive  verbs,  because  the  action  passes 
from  the  actor  to  the  objtict. — K.  p,  58,  Note. 

t  .Veutrr  verbs  are  called  intransitive^  because  their  action  ij<  con- 
fined to  the  actor,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object.— CA«V<Zrc7i  should 
not  be  troubled  too  soon  with  the  distinction  between  active  and  neuter 
verbs.  V 

X  It  was  thoti^'ht  quite  unnecessary  to  conjusrate  the  verbs  havg 
and  do.  &e..  throui,'h  all  their  moods  and  tense3  ;  becaupe  a  child  that 
can  readily  conjugate  the  verb  to  love^  can  easily  coi^ugate  aoy  other 
verb. 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices,  Moods, 
Tenses,  Nnmbere,  and  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  of  Yerbs. 

Verbs  have  fme  moods  ;  namely,  the  Indi 
cative,  Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  anU 
Infinitive. 

Tlie  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
thing ;  as,  He  laves  ;  he  is  laved;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibility,  li- 
berty, power,  will,  or  obligation ;  as.  The  wind 
man/  blow ;  we  may  walk  or  ride ;  I  cam,  swim ; 
he  would  not  stay;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Suhjtmctive  mood  re]3resents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  by  &,  conjunction  express- 
ed or  understood,  and  followed  by  another 
verb ;  as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us, 
carry  us  not  up  hence. 

The  Im/perain,ve  mood  commands,  exhorts, 
entreats,  or  permits ;  as.  Do  this ;  remember 
thy  Creator ;  hear^  O  my  people ;  go  thy  way. 

Thq  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  number 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it ;  as. 
To  Love,     "-'-'■-'  '■""-'"'  ""■■■■  — v-'-f"" 


Explanations  of  the  moods  and  teoses  of  verbs  are  inserted  here 
for  the  sake  of  order;  but  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  detain 
the  learner  so  long  ns  to  commit  them  to  memory.  He  ouglit,  there- 
fore, after  getUnar  the  defiiiition  of  a  verb,  to  proceed  to, the  inflection 
of  it  without  delay ;  and  when  he  conies  to  the  exorcises  on  the  verbs, 
he  can  loulc  back  to  the  definition  of  a  verb  active,  &c.,  as  occasion 
may  require. 
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^Tenses,  or  Distinctions  r^* Time. 
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The  Present  tense  e.\])res9es  what  is  going 
on  just  now ;  as,  I  love  yon  ;  I  strike  the 
table. 

Tlie  Past  tense  represents  the  action  or 
event  either  as  passed  and  finished ;  as,  IIo 
broke  the  bottle  and  spilt  the  brandy ;  or  il 
represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain 
time  past ;  as,  My  father  was  coming  home 
when!  met  him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
just  now,  or  lately,  been  qui^^e  finished ;  as, 
John  ha^  cut  his  finger ;  I  ka/ve  sold  my  horse. 

The  PVwperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
yoM^  before  another  event  nappened ;  as,  All 
the  judges  had  taken  their  places  hefore  Sir 
Roger  came. 

"The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
ahall  rejoice!^ 

The  Future  perfect  intimates  that  the  ac- 
tion will  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  or  before 
the  time  of  another  future  action  or  event ; 
as,  I  shall  ha/ve  got  my  lesson  hefore  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow. 


*  Mr.  Walker  and  others  have  divided  the  first  future  into  the 
future  foretelling^  and  the  future  promising  or  commandiTtg:  That 
this  distinction  is  absolutely  nocessury,  as  Mr.  Walker  afiSrms,  is 
exceedingly  questionable ;  for  when  a  learner  has  occasion  to  use  the 
future  tense,  this  division  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  in  deter* 
mining  whether  he  ought  to  use  will  rather  than  shall^  &c.— Tber*> 
foro  thia  division  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TENSES. 


ON   TITR   PRESENT. 

1.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  to  express  a  habit  or  custom; 
as,  He  snuffs ;  She  ^oes  to  church.  It  is  soinctiiues  applied 
to  persons  long  since  dead,  wlum  the  narration  ot  their 
actions  excites  our  pus-sionH  ;  as,  *'  Noro  is  abhorred^  for  his 
cruelty."     "  Milton  is  admired  for  liia  subliuuty." 

2.  In  historical  narration,  it  is  beautifully  used  for  the 
Past  Tense;  as,  "  Caesar  /caws  Gaul,  crosses  the  Rubicon, 
and  enters  Italy  with  live  tiiousand  men."  It  is  sometimes 
used  with  fine  effect  for  the  Perfect ;  as,  "  In  the  book  of 
Genesis,  Moses  telfs  ua  who  were  the  (ie.scendiints  of  Abra- 
ham,"— for  has  fold  us. 

8.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  inlien,  before,  as 
toon  as,  after,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  futurt 
action ;  as,  "When  he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome.  As  soon 
as  the  post  arrives,  the  letters  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  continuate,  progressive  or  compound  form,  it 
expresses  an  action  begtm  and  goin(/  on  just  now,  but  not 
complete ;  as,  I  am  studijing  my  lesson ;  he  is  writing  a  letter. 

ON  THE  PAST.         '       ' 

The  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  is  /i- 
mited  by  the  circumstance  of  time  or  place ;  as,  "  We  saw 
him  yesterday^  "  We  were  in  bed  when  Jce  arrived''  Here 
the  words  yesterday  and  ivhen  limit  the  action  and  state  to 
a  particular  time. — After  death  all  agents  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Past  2'ense,  because  time  is  limited  and  defined  by  the 
life  of  the  person  ;  as,  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  Deauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narrative  style, 
because  all  narration  implies  some  circumstance  ;  as,  "  Socra- 
tes refused  to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socra- 
tes' life  being  a  limited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  the 
narration — It  is  improper  then  to  say  of  one  already  dead, 
•*  He  has  been  much  aamired  ;  he  has  done  much  good ;"  but 
•'  He  was  much  admired  ;  he  did  much  good." 

Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  is  cir- 
9umstantially  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limits 
the  time  of  the  action  to  some  deiluite  portion  of  past  time, 
yet  such  words  as  often,  sometimes,  many  a  time,  frequently^ 
and  similar  yague  intimations  of  time,  except  in  narration*, 
require  the  perfect,  because  they  admit  a  certain  latitude, 
and  do  not  limit  the  action  to  any  definite  portion  of  past 
kvooQ ;  thus,  "  How  often  have  we  seen  the  proud  despised.** 
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Olf  TnE   PERFKCT. 

The  Perfect  Tense  chiefly  denot»'a  the  acedmplUhmeni 
of  mere  facts  without  any   //  i^ofsary  r<'ljition  to  titne  or 

flace,  or  any  other  circuniatanco  of  their  exi^tunce ;   as, 
hilosophers  have  endeavoured  to  invustigate  tlio  origin  of 
evil     In  general,  however,  it  dcnoto.s : 

1.  An  actitin  newly  finished ;  as,  I  have  heard  great  news, 
Tlie  post  has  arrived,  but  has  brouyht  no  letters  for  yoii. 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  d^ finite  npaoe  of  time  (such  as  a 
day,  a  week,  a  year,)  a  part  of  wliich  has  yet  to  elapse  ;  aM, 
I  have  spent  this  day  well. 

8.  An  action  perfected  some  time  ago,  but  whose  conse- 
quences extend  to  the  {)ro8ent  time  ;  as.  We  have  neglected 
our  duty,  and  are  therefore  unhappy. 

Duration,  or  existence,  requires  the  perfect ;  as.  Ho  ha* 
been  dead  four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations, 
because  the  orations  arc  still  hi  existence ;  but  we  cannot  say, 
Cicero  has  written  poems,  because  the  poems  do  not  exist ; 
they  are  lost ;  tlierof*ne  we  must  say,  Cicero  wrote  poems. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this  tense  ia 
improperly  used  for  the  past : 

*•  I  ftave  somewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charita* 
ble  man,  which  has  very  much  pleased  me."  Spect.  No.  177. 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  rather  narrative  than 
assertive ;  and  therefore  it  should  be,  "  which  very  much 
pleased  me;"  that  is,  when  I  read  it. — "  When  that  the  poor 
hath  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept."  Shakesp.  The  style  is 
here  narrative ;  CiBsar  was  dead;  it  should  therefore  be, 
"  When  the  poor  cried,  Caesar  wept." — "  Though  in  old  age 
the  circle  of  our  pleasures  ia  more  contracted  than  it  has 
formerly  been,  yet,"  <fec.  Blair,  serm.  12.  It  should  be, 
"  than  it  formerly  was ;"  because  in  old  age,  the  former 
stages  of  life,  contrasted  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea, 
not  of  completion,  but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  sub- 

J'ect  of  narration  rather  than  of  assertion.  "  I  have  known 
lim,  Eugenius,  when  ho  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera  divert  the  money  which  was  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  in 
ihe  street."  Spect.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  "when  he  was 
going,"  and  "  whom  he  7net  with  in  the  street ;"  because  the 
actions  arc  circumstantially  related  by  the  phrases,  when 
doing  to  a  play  and  in  the  street.  '^ 

ON   THE   FUTURE   PERFECT. 

Upon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Second  Future  should  have  will  or  shall  in  all  the  persons, 
as  in  the  first.     Mr,  Murray  has  excluded  will  fi-om  the 
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fint  person,  and  nhall  from  th.)  second  and  third,  because 
they  appear  to  him  to  be  incorrectly  applied ;  and  in  the 
exampics  wliich  ho  ha«  adduced,  they  are  incorrectly  ap- 
plied ;  but  thi/4  Id  not  a  suflicient  reason  for  excluding  them 
altogether  from  every  sentence,  'llie  fault  is  in  the  writer ; 
he  hu8  a[)plied  them  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  often  done  with 
will  and  nhall  in  the^r«/  future  as  well  as  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  will  in  the  ^rat  future,  to  inti- 
mate my  resolution  to  perform  a  future  action;  as,  "  I  will 
go  to  church,  for  I  am  resolved  to  go,"  why  should  I  not 
employ  ivill  in  the  second  future,  to  intimate  my  resolution 
or  determination  to  have  an  action  finished  before  a  speci- 
fied future  time  if  Tims,  "  I  will  have  written  my  letters 
before  suppur ;"  that  is,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  lettera 
finished  before  Huppcr.  Were  the  truth  of  this  affirmation, 
respecting  the  time  of  finishing  the  letters,  called  in  ques- 
tion, the  pr«jpriety  of  ufing  will  in  the  first  person  Would 
be  unquestionable  ;  thus,  You  will  not  have  finished  your 
letters  before  supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  mil.  Will  what? 
Will  have  finished  my  letters.  ;, 

Shall,  in  like  manner,  may  with  pr6priety  be  appjied  to 
the  second  and  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  say,  "He  will  have  paid  me  his  bill  before 
June,"  I  merely  foretell  what  he  will  have  done  ;  but  that 
Vb  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  since  I  have  found  him  so  dilatory,  I  will  compel  him 
to  pav  it  before  June ;  and  as  this  'was  my  meaning,  I 
should  have  employed  shall,  as  in  the  first  future,  and  said, 
'•  He  shall  have  paid  me  his  bill  before  June." 

It  is  true,  that  we  seldom  use  this  future ;  we  rather  ex- 
press the  idea  as  nearly  as  we  can,  by  the  first  future,  and 
say,  '*  Ho  shall  pay  his  bill  before  June ;"  but  when  we  do  use 
the  second  future,  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  from  the  examples 
just  given,  that  shall  and  will  shoald  be  applied  in  it,  exactly 
as  they  are  in  the  first.-— fiee  1  Cor.  xv.  24 ;  Luke  xvii.  10. 

ON  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 
The  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  such  as.  Do,  shall, 
will,  may,  can,  and  micst,  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and 
were  originally  used  as  such,  having  after  them,  either  the 
Past  Participle,  or  the  Infinitive  Mood,  with  the  to  sup- 
pressed, for  the  sake  of  sound,  as  it  is  aftei*  Lid,  dare,  &c. 
(see  Syntax,  Rule  VI.)  Tims,  I  have  loved.  We  7nai/  to 
love.  Ho  will  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  may  to  have 
loved.  We  might  to  have  got  a  prize.  I  would  to  have  given 
him  the  book.  All  must  to  die.  I  shall  to  stop.  I  can  to  go. 
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These  verbs  are  always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the 
Jiifijiitive  ov  participle ;  and  although  this  would  be  a  simpler 
jfTny  of  parsing  the  verb  than  the  common,  yet  iu  compliment 
perhajM  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  grammarian?  in  general  con- 
sider the  auxiliary  and  the  following  verb  in  the  intiintive  or 
participle  as  one  verb,  and  par.'^e  aiui  con;5true  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  m(»od  refer  lo 
present,  past,  and  future  time.     Tliis  iuhmI.s  not  excite  i*ur- 


prise 


for  even  the  I'rea^'nt  Indicative  can  be  made  to  ex- 


press future  time  as  well  as  the  future  itself.  Thus,  "  He 
leaven  town  to-morrow." 

Pre&ent  time  is  exj")ressed  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  I 
wish  lie  could  or  would  come  just  now." 

Fast  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiliaries;  as, 
•*  It  was  my  desire  that  he  should  or  would  come  yester- 
dav."     "Thou'di  he  vas  ill,  he  minht  recover.'" 

Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  should  <ir  would  come  to- 
morrow. If  he  come,  1  7nai/  speak  to  him.  If  he  would 
delay  his  j«)urney  a  few  days,  I  mnjht,  could,  would,  or 
ehould  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  ar((  commonly  adduced 
as  proofs  that  these  auxiliaries  refer  to  present,  past,  and 
futxrc'  time,  yet  1  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  rn/fght,  coidd. 
would,  antl  shndd,  witli  rnaji  and  can,  merely  express  liberty, 
ahllitf/,  'will,  and  duty,  Vvi^hont  any  reference  to  time  at  all,  and 
that  the  precise  time  is  geneially  determined  by  the  drift  or 
scope  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  by  the  adverb  or  participle 
that  is  sul)join(!d  or  understood,  and  not  by  these  auxiliaries. 

3fu.';t  and  ought,  for  instr.nce,  merely  imply  7ieccssity,  and 
obligation,  without  any  necossjiry  relation  to  thne  ;  for  when 
I  say,  "I  must  do  it,"  must  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I 
am  under,  and  do  the  present  time,  which  miglit  easily  be 
iwixda  future,  by  saying,  "  1  must  do  i^  next  loeek  ;^*  here  fu- 
ture tim«  is  expressed  by  next  iveck,  And  not  by  vnust.  If 
I  say,  "  I  must  have  done  it :"  here  must  merely  expressK!;* 
necessity,  as  before,  and  I  have  done,  the  past  time.  "  These 
ought  ye  to  do :"  here  oiight  merely  denotes  obligation,  and 
do  the  present  time.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done ;"  here 
ought  merely  expresses  duty  or  obligatioti,  as  before ;  but 
the  time  of  its  existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  doiie, 
and  not  by  ought,  as  Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  must  will  not  admit  of  the  objrctive  after  it,  nor  is  pvon  procedt'd 
or  Biicceoded  by  liie  sign  of  th«  ivjinitivf,  it  liaa  bepn  considwod  iui  ab- 
solute auxitiiuy,  like  may  or  caw,  iaeionginjir  to  the  Potentiul  Mood. 

Ought.,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  imlopendent  verb,  lliough  defective,  find 
always  gorerua  another  verb  in  the  infinitive. 


/ 
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Of  will  and  SHALL. 

Will,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  intimates  ra- 
solution  and  promiHing ;  as,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me.    We  will  go.    I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  natiott 

Will,  in  the  second  &.i\i\  third  person,*  GovofnonXy  foretells  ; 
as,  He  will  reward  the  righteous.  You,  or  they,  will  be 
very  happy  there. 

Shall,  in  the  Jirst  TpcvsoT\,on\y  foretells ;  as,  I,  or  we,  shall  gft 
to-morrow.    In  the  second  and  third  person,  Shall  promises^ 
commands,  or  threatens  ;  as,  They,  or  you,  shall  be  reward 
ed.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  sJtall  die 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  only  • 
for  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse  coiU' 
monly  takes  place ;  as.  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  I 
i.  e.  will  you  permit  me  to  send  it  ?  Will  James  return  to- 
morrow ?  i.  e.  do  you  expect  him  ? 

When  the  second  and  third  person*  are  represented  as  the 
subjects  of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thoughts, 
SHALL  foretells,  as  in  the  frst  person ;  as,  "  He  says,  fie 
shall  be  a  loser  by  this  bargain,"  "  Do  you  suppose  you  shall 
go  ?"  and  WILL  promises,  as  in  the  first  person ;  as,  "  He 
says  he  will  bring  Pope's  Homer  to-morrow."  You  say  you 
will  certainly  come. 

Of  Shall,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  never  expresses  the 
will  or  resolution  of  its  Nomlnativie  /  Thus,  I  shall  fall ; 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour ;  He  shall  be  rewarded ;  ex- 
press no  resolution  on  the  part  of  /,  thou,  he. 

Did  toill,  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  resolution 
of  its  No7n.,  the  difficulty  of  applying  will  and  shall  would 
be  at  an  end ;  but  this  cannot  be  said ;  for  though  will  in  the 
first  person  always  expresses  the  resolution  of  its  Nom.,  yet 
in  the  second  and  third  person  it  docs  not  always  foretell,  out 
often  intimates  the  resolution  of  its  Nom.  as  strongly  as  it 
does  in  the  first  person ;  thus,  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  may  have  life.  He  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  hus- 
band's brother.  JDeut.  xxv.  7  ;  see  also  verse  9.  Accordingly 
would,  the  past  time  of  will,  is  used  in  the  saiae  manner ;  aa, 
And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in.    Luke  xv.  28. 

Should  and  would  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  shall 
and  will,  they  are  generally  attended  with  a  supposition ; 
as,  Were  I  to  run,  I  shoidd  soon  be  fatigued,  <fec 

Should  is  often  used  instead  of  ought,  to  express  duty  or 
obligation ;  as,  We  should  remember  the  poot.  We  ovght 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  .. « 

*  S«e  page  141|  oba.  3d. 
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TO  LOVE. 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 


•t  ,1^ 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  person  I  love  1.  We  love 

J.  Thou  lovest  2.  You*  love 

I.  He  loves  or  loveth  3.  They  love 


Singular, 

1.  I  loved 

2.  Thoulovedst 

3.  He  loved 


PAST  TENSE. 

Plural, 

1.  "We  loved 

2.  You  loved 

3.  They  loved 


,  ,.f 


PERFECT  TENSE.      , 

Its  signs  are,  have,  hast,  has,  or  hath. 
Singi4ar.  Plural. 

\.  I  have  loved        *  1.  We  have  loved 

2.  Thou  hast  loved  2.  You  have  loved 

8.  He  has  or  hath  loved         3.  They  have  loved 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

i      Signs,  had,  hadst^ 
Singular.  Plural.      " 

1.  I  had  loved        '  1.  We  had  loved 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved  2.  You  had  loved 

3.  He  had  loved  3.  They  had  loved 


u 


.  :  t  \}  -  1  1 


FUTURE  TENSE. 

L.;     ...  .,w   ,,    Signs,  «Aa?Z  or  wi//.        ■     *     {/^    „:'  j 
Singular.  '    '■    ^'     '"■  Plural.      ^^■'  -'i^Vf 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love  1.  We  shall  or  will  love    ""  " ' 
3.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love       2.  You  shall  or  will  love 

2.  He  shall  or  will  love  3.  They  shall  o)r  will  love 

•  You  has  always  a  plural  verb,  even  when   applied  to  a  singU 
individual. 
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FUTURE  PERFECT.  -  '^ 

[See  pages  23,  24.] 

Slivgular.  -   Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  lovod 
W.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 
I'..  Shall  or  will  have  loved      8.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 


liM  »■:{■..,.■  J     ,   I 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Signs,  jway,  cow,  or  »nw.5f. 

Singular.  >-■    Plural. 

1.  May  or  can*  love         1.  May  or  can  love 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  love     2.  May  or  can  love 
8.  May  or  can  love  3.  May  or  can  love 


PAST. 
Signs,  might,  could,  would,  or  should.  ,■. 

Singular.  ''  Plural.  ' 

1.  Might,    could,  would,   or  1.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  love  should  love 

2.  Mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,     2.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  love  should  love 

3.  Might,   could,  would,  or  3.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  love  should  love  , 


.  PERFECT. 

Signs,  mag,  can,  or  must  have. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can*  have  loved     1.  May  or  can  have  loved 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved    2.  May  or  can  have  loved 

3.  May  or  can  have  loved       3.  May  or  can  have  loved 


\   / 


*  JIfusf,  although  it  belong  as  proporly  to  the  prnsrnt  and  perfect 
potential  as  mayor  emu  has  been  omitted  for  want  of  room ;  but  in 
going  over  these  tenses,  with  the  auxiliaries,  one  by  oriti,  it  is  cnRV  to 
take  it  in  thus:  I  viust  love,  Thou  must  love^  &r.— See  2(1  note,  p.  'ii» 
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V.-'ui'v)     'H^.V^  /•'•       PLUPERFECT  TENSE.        *•''    «^ ''^■•'';>".^J!,^;I\, 

■  -  ■  '  \   , 

Signs ;  migJit^  could,  toould,  or  should  Jiave. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  Might,  could,  would,  or       1.  Might,  could,  would,  or    '! 

should  have  loved  should  have  loved 

2  Mightst,  <fec.,  have  loved     2.  Might  have  loved 


8    Miii'ht  have  loved 


3.  Might  have  loved        '     ,** 


*  '■;  SUBJUNCTP/Ji  MOOD.    ;* 

,  .1?  .':--.'  ;     .*^i''l    li-'f    :  rH 

PRESENT  TENSE.        '  '  lU  iU:D   iiiUjl 
.jj.j'  Singular.  Plural.        -i /i  I     | 

1.  If  I  love  it      l-  I^  "^^  ^®^®     T    •  ii    .    f 

'    '2.  If  thou  love       "    "^      2.  If  you  love  '     '  ^^'■'"; 

/';    3.  If  helove;  ■--^■^ii?V'      3.  If  they  love*    '    ;y^«'i 


.'.i(l  t  t  «  vji. 


Ti!P}i  f-    ni'  IMPERATIVE  MOOD.        yfO'rifih  0\ 

'  '"^'"     Singular.        '  --^^'  -^  ^  P/wra^  ^^^'  *  '.  »>^^'^^ 

S    Love,  or  love  thou,  or        2.  Love,  or  love  ye,  or  yo^ 
„,u    do  thou  love  f      u,>  ..>„.,,        or  do  ye  love      .,--m.i;.. 


b  / 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


^•"    Present,  To  love. 


Perfect,  To  have  loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Loving.       Past,  Loved.      Perfect,  Having  loved. :f 


•  "  The  remaining  lenses  of  the  subjiniclivo  mood  Jire,  in  every 
respect,  similar  to  the  corresponclinj?  tenses  of  the  indicative  moud, 
with  tlie  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  conjunction  expressed  or  impliea, 
denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  or  supj.osition." — See  p.  3.3,  nolo 
2d. 

t  The  imperative  mood  is  not  entitled  to  three  persons.  In  strict 
propriety,  it  has  only  the  second  person  in  both  numbers.  For  when 
1  say,  Let  me  love :  1  mean,  Permit  thou  me  to  love.  Hence,  let 
me  love,  ia  construed  thus:  let  thou  me  (to)  love,  or  do  thou  let  me 
{to)  love.  To,  tlie  8ifj;n  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after  let.  See 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  will  say  that  permit  (me  to  love)  is  the  first 
person  singular,  imperative  mood :  then,  why  should  let  (me  to  love,> 
which  is  exactly  oimilar,  be  called  i\\e first  person?  Ihe  Latin  verb 
wants  the/ns«  person,  and  if  it  has  ihe  third,  it  has  also  a  different  ter- 
mination for  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  EDgllsh  verb.— K.  118, 

%  See  Key,  No.  208-211. 
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Ejceroises  an  the  Tenses  of  Verbs^  and  Gases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns, 

*  We  love  him;  James  loves  me;  it  amuses 
him;  we  shall  conduct  them;  they  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country ; 
friends  invite  friends ;  she  can  read  her  lesson ; 
she  may  play  a  tune ;  you  might  please  her ; 
thou  mayst  ask  him ;  he  may  have  betrayed 
us ;  we  might  have  diverted  the  children ; 
John  can  deliver  the  message. 

I  love  ;  to  love  ;  love  ;  reprove  thou  ;  has 
loved  ;  we  tied  the  knot ;  if  we  love  ;  if  thou 
love ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love ;  to  baptize ;  to  have  loved ;  loved ;  loving ; 
to  survey;  having  surveyed;  write  a  letter; 
read  your  lesson ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice ; 
honour  thy  father.       ^t      ...  ,..;  .>v^j.,^  ..«aj   c 

The  teacher,  if  be  chooses*  may  now  acquaint  the  learner  with  the 
difference  between  the  Nominative  and  the  Objuctivo. 

The  Nominative  acts ;  the  Objective  is  acteH  upon ;  as,  He  e<it3  apjdes. 

The  Nominative  commonly  comes  before  the  verb,  the  Objective 
after  it. 

Concerning  pronouns,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  first  speaks ;  the 
second  is  spoken  to;  and  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spolcen  of. 

*  We  may  parse  the  first  sentence,  for  cxnniple.  tVe  lore  him; 
We^  the  first  personal  pronoun,  j)!iirjil,  mnsoulino  or  feminine,  the 
Nominative;  love.,  a  verb  active,  the  first  pi>i'Si>n,  plural,  pre^-nt, 
Indicative;  Am,  the  third  pei'sonal  pronoun,  Bingular,  masculine,  thd 
Objective. 

QUESTIONS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  PUT  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

How  do  you  know  that  love  is  plural  ?  Ans.  Recnufie  we  its  Nomina- 
tive is  plural.  How  do  you  know  that /oi>e  is  the  first  person?  .'/w. 
Because  we  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  tiie  verb  is  always  of 
the  same  number  and  person  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  before  it.-— K. 
102, 104. 

Many  of  the  phrases  in  this  page  maybe  converted  into  exercises  -n  a 
different  kind ;  thus  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  sentonci!,  fVe  loce  Am,  may  u** 
expressed  by  tlie  passive  voice;  as,  He  is  loved  by  us. 

It  may  ulso  be  turned  into  a  question,  or  made  a  negative ;  as,  Do  we 
love  kirn  ?  &c.     fFe  do  nut  luve  him. 

These  are  a  (ew  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exercise  on  a  siiigle  page ; 
but  the  variety  of  methods  that  every  ingenious  and  diligent  teacher 
may  invent  and  adopt  to  engage  the  attention  and  improve  the  imder^ 
standing  of  his  pupils,  is  past  finding  out.  u-  ti       '"  vv>j  v  *  ^ 
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u> 


•.     TO  BE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am* 

2.  Thou  ait 

3.  He  is 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PKE8ENT  TENSE. 

Plural, 
—  1.  We  are 
2.  You  are 


.^1 


■Hi  , u  n . . 


4'    '^'i^:   ] 


8.  They  ore 


a-,. 


PAST  TENSE. 

Svrivt,  Plural, 

,;>  ^<.'  Vf;R  ,  1.  We  were 


Singular. 

1.  I  was 

2.  Thou  wast    n  v>  -^iM  .  2.  You  were 

3.  He  was        ;■  :j<v  vi-K...  3.  They  were 


PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  '^         1.  We  have  ber/i 

2.  Thou  hast  been  iiU.  .  2.  You  have  ba^n 
8.  He  has  becu  ,;••     3.  They  have  beou 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


>     ii5    ilsttH,' 


iH 


n 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been 

2.  Thou  hadst  been 
8.  He  had  been 


,,,,     Plural. 

1.  We  had  been 

2.  You  had  been 

3.  They  had  been 


FUTURE  TENSE. 

Singular.  j;  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be  1.  We  shall  or  will  ho. 

2.  Thbu  shalt  or  wilt  be       2.  You  shall  or  will  b.> 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be  3.  They  shall  or  will  b«» 


•  Put  hving  after  ctw,  &c.,  and  you  make  it  an  .active  v  rb  in  th« 
progressive  form.— Thus,  I  am  loving^  thou  art  loving^  liti  li$  loving^ 
&c.~P.  39. 

Pat  /ove(2  after  am,  and  you  will  make  it  a  Pa»tiv§  Terb«— Be* 
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Of  Verbs. 


•  FHTURK  PERFECT  TENSE.  * 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  been  1.  Shall  or  will  have  been 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been  2.  Sliall  or  will  have  been 
S.  Shall  or  will  have  been  3.  Shall  or  will  have  been 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 


1 »  Vif,/  1,1 


PRESENT  TENSE.  • 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May*  or  can  be       •  jj  /,  1.  May  or  can  be    j-jjw  .(  'i 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  be  •  im^C  2.  May  or  can  be 

3.  May  or  can  be  ''-'''i*  8.  May  or  can  be 


,(-M      r 


Singular. 

1.  Might,  (fee,  be 

2.  Mightst  be 
S.  Might  be 


:-!?Hw\H 


.;  4. 


PAST. 


Plural, 

1.  Might  be 

2.  Miorht  be 


3.  Might  be 


.\n-M\^ 


PERFECT. 


•«^   •♦VBfl  I    J 

.,;  ..     vp    it 

i 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can  have  been  1.  May  or  can  have  been 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  been  2.  May  or  can  have  been 
S.  May  or  can  have  been  3.  May  or  can  have  been 


Singular. 

1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Mightst  have  been 
8.  Might  have  been 


PLUPERFECT. 


Plural.  : 

1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Might  have  been 

3.  Might  have  been 


■  •■*.> 


•  -^'i  i.f      t> 


u 


*  See  Note,  p.  28 ;  also  Note  2d,  p.  37. 
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Of  Ykiibs. 


■'>  ;. 


'■x\     SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.  i.V 

Singular.,  .^ . , , ;  ^^,     . .  .    '  riaral.  . ,  ^  •    ,  ^  {  ^  rj.f  ^ 

1.  If  I  be*    '-'^vj,^        1.  Hwebo  ^,  ^,{  ^^j^  ,' 

2.  If  thou  be        ^:   J        2.  If  you  be  „         ^     ,^^| 

3.  If  he  be        ;f^''^       S.  If  they  be  f    .     e ,    j 

^'^^'       Singular.'    '  '  "    * -^^         p/w;../  :i'  ^ '^     ^'•''^'' 
1.  If  I  were 


Plural. 
1.  If  we  were 


'  oviul  ;i/;ila 


v"? 


1 


,    2.  If  thou  wert       ^'^'^y     2.  If  you  were 

«.  If  he  were  M.,    f.i^{      3.  If  they  weref  .'^        ''^^^\ 

jiOi^u  -^^  IMPERATIVE  MODt)*.  '  (-^^^^^  ^.^^ 
Singular.  '    -^  -'-c  P^wra/.    ^^^    '"^f"    '  "' 

>  Be,  or  be  thou  j    '2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you 


I  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


,r 


/m; 


Perfect^  To  have  beeu  ,i[j  '|s' 


Present,  To  be 
Present,  Being.    Pas??,  Been.    Pcr/ec^,  Having  been.  .  4 


PARTICIPLES. 


•  Be  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  arid  some  otlier  books  for  the 
Present  Indicatine  ;  as,  We  be  true  men,  for  we  are. 

i  The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  fire,  in  every  respect,  simi- 
lar to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  But  somo 
eay,  that  the  Future  Perfect,  when  used  with  a  cunjuvctlon,  has  sli/iil 
in  al!  the  persons:  thus,  If  [  shall  have  loved,  If  thou  sha.'L  h;iv« 
loved,  If  hs  sfiaH  have  loved.  If  we,  you  or  they  shall  hrivo  loved. — 
See  p.  'J9,  note  1st. 

Thovgh^  unless,  except,  whcUier,  &c.,  may  bo  joIimmI  to  the  ;3u})jUuo 
live  Mood,  as  well  as  j/.  ,         ' 
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6?/ Yerbs. 
Exercises  on  the  Verb  To  Be. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were,  we 
are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadst 
been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she  haa 
been,  we  were,  they  had  been.  , 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  we 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is.  ^  > i    r 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  bo, 
you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  shoula  be, 
mightst  be,  he  would  be,  it  could  be,  wouldst 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been,  they 
can  have  been,  I  might  have  been,  you  should 
have  been,  wouldst  have  been,  (it*)  thou  be, 
we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  were,  1  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  If 
I  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  if  we  be, 
if  they  be,  to  be.  •     .         . 

Snow  is  w^hite ;  he  was  a  good  man ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  has  been  happy ;  it 
had  been  late  ;  we  are  old ;  you  will  be  wise ; 
it  will  be  time ;  if  they  be  thine ;  be  cautious ; 
be  heedful,  youth  ;*  we  may  be  rich ;  they 
should  be  virtuous ;  thou  mightst  be  wiser ; 
they  must  have  been  excellent  scholars ;  they 
might  have  been  powerful. 


•  Youth  here  is  properly  in  the  Vocative  case.  Whenever  an  indl* 
Tidual  is  immediately  addressed,  the  Vocative  is  used  in  English,  at 
well  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  &c 
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Of  Y]<:rbs. 
TO  BE  LOVED.        passive  voice. 


•-"J 


.       INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

'  ,     "PRESENT   TENSE. 

Singular.       '  "  Plural. 


1.  Am  loved 

2.  Art  loved 
8.  Is  loved 


1.  Are  loved 

2.  Are  loved 
8.  Are  loved 


([■*> 


.lir. 


PAST   TENSE. 
Singular.       ^  .  . . .  ^  .  ,  >       Plural. 

1.  Was  loved  1.  Were  loved 

2.  Wast  loved  2.  Were  loved 
8.  Waa  loved  8.  Were  loved 


I' 


f  „,         PERFECT   TENSE. 
Singular.  Plural. 


1.  Have  been  loved 

2.  Hast  been  loved 

3.  Has  been  loved 


1.  Have  been  loved 

2.  Have  been  loved 
8.  Have  been  loved 


;,:>;  PLUPERFECT   TENSE. 

Singular.  i      Plural. 

1,  Had  been  loved  1.  Had  been  loved 

2.  Hadst  been  loved  .  ,   2.  Had  been  loved 
8.  Had  been  loved  8.  Had  been  loved 


•■*,,i.i 


^tr:- 


FUTURE  TENSli. 

Singular.  Plural.' 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved  1 ,  Shall  or  "will  be  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 
8.  Shall  or  will  be  loved  3.  Shall  or  Tvill  be  loved 


A  Pasaive  Verb  is  formed  by  putting  the  Past  Partieiph  wt- 
any  active  verb  after  the  verb  to  be  through  all  ita  muoda  and  tenaea. 
K.  196,  m. 


It '  i 


I    i 
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KNOLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 

Of  Ykrbs. 


"'  •  i'[' 


JH'.    FUTURE  PKUFECT  TENSE. 

Sinffular.  Plural. 

1.  SLiill  or  will  havo  been  1.  Shall  or  will  have  been 

loved  loved 

2.  Slmlt  or  wilt  have  been  2.  Shall  or  will  have  heen 

loved  loved 

J.  Shall  or  will  have  been  8.  Shall  or  will  have  bceu 


loved 


'A-  ;8'    ^• 


loved 


I  .<r. 


■      ^4i)t.     POTExVTTAL  MOOD.       '••'     , 

rUESENT    TENSE. 

hJti>0gular.  '  *  'Plural.     ■ 

1.  aty  cr  cixn  le  bvcd         1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

2.  ICaj&t.  or  lauf.t  bi^  loved    2.  May  or  can  bo  loved 

3.  hay  or  can  be  loved         3.  May  or  cnn  bo  loved 

.1  ^      I': 

■  fAST. 

Singidar. 

1.  Might,  <fec.,  be  loved 

2.  Mightst  be  loved     -    - 
JJ.  Might  be  loved 


Plural.     I    i 

1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  Might  be  loved 
S.  Might  be  loved 


TERFECT. 


K-ii 


Lingular.  '  " 

1.  May,  Ac,  have  been  loved  1. 

2.  Mayst  havo  been  loved  2. 
S.  May  have  been  loved  3. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PluraL 
Mav  have  been  loved 
Mav  have  been  loved 
May  have  been  loved 

r 


Sitifftdar. 


Plural. 


ihuti* 


1.  Might,  <fec.,  have  been  loved      1. 

2.  Mightst  have  been  loved  2. 

3.  Mijijlit  have  been  loved  o. 


Might  havo  been  loved 
Might  have  been  loved 
Slight  have  hi\'n  lovej 
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Of  Verbs. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.         \ 

I^RESENT   TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If*  I  be  loved 

2.  If  thou  be  loved 
8.  If  he  be  loved    ' 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be  loved 

2.  If  you  be  loved 
8.  If  they  be  loved 


PAST. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were  loved 

2.  If  thou  wort  loved 
8.  If  he  were  loved 


Plural. 
1    If  we  were  loved 
2.  If  you  were  loved 
8.  If  they  were  loved 


:  1' 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 


2.  Be  thou  loved 


2.  Be  ye  or  you  loved 


o 


'--^  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present.  To  be  loved         Perfect.  To  have  been  k  ved 


PARTICIPLES.         ; 

•  Present.  Being  loved. 
Past.  Been  loved  Perfect.  Having  been  loved 


1 


•  The  pupil  may  at  times  be  requested  to  throw  out  if,  and  put 
khIms,  tiouffh^  whether,  or  lest,  in  its  place. 

215?*  After  the  pupil  is  expert  in  going  over  the  tenses  of  tt>?  verb 
as  ihoy  are^  he  may  be  taught  to  omit  all  the  auxiliaries  but  one.  and 
go  orer  the  verb  thus :  Present  Potential,  I  may  love ;  thou  maytt 
lore:  ho  may  lovo,  fee;  mid  thea  with  the  next  auxiliary,  thus:  I  can 
lore;  thou  eartst  love;  he  can  lovet&c;  and  then  with  nitt«t,  thus : 
1  must  love ;  thou  nmst  love  ;  he  must  love,  &c. ;  and  then  with  tb« 
auxiliaries  of  the  Past  Potential  thus:  I  might  love;  Uiou  mifhttt 
love,  &c. 


lil 


96  BKQLIBH  ETTMOLOG> 

Of  Yeebs. 

Exercises  on  the  Verb  Passvve, 

They  are  loved ;  we  are  loved ;  tliou  art 
loved ;  it  is  loved ;  she  was  loved ;  he  has 
been  loved ;  you  have  been  loved ;  I  have 
been  loved ;  thou  hadst  been  loved  ;  we  shall 
be  loved ;  thou  wilt  be  loved ;  they  will  be 
loved ;  I  shall  have  been  loved ;  you  will  have 
•been  loved. 

He  can  be  loved ;  thou  in  ays  t  be  loved ;  she 
must  be  loved ;  they  might  be  loved ;  ye  would 
be  loved ;  they  should  be  loved  ;  I  could  be 
loved ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved ;  it  may 
have  been  loved ;  you  might  have  been  loved ; 
if  I  be  loved ;  ^thou  wert  loved ;  we  be  loved ; 
vou  be  loved ;  they  be  loved. — Be  thou  loved ; 
be  ye  loved. — To  be  loved ;  loved ;  having 
been  loved ;  to  have  been  loved ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuous  Mcerclses  on  Verbs^  and  Gasm 
of  Nouns  (mcl  Pronouns, 

Tie  John's  shoes ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
ask  mamma ;  he  has  learned  his  lessons  ;  she 
invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you ; 
>ie  was  baptized ;  the  minister  baptized  jfiim  ; 
We  should  have  delivered  our  message ;  papa 
will  reprove  us ;  divide  the  apples ;  the  cap- 
tain had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare  ;  wore  I  loved ;  were  we  good, 
we  should  be  tappy.f 

*  A  corijuiidion  in  rr^nnently  to  be  undoretood  hera^ 
t  S««  tixurciHM  ol  M  UUkiraut  sort,  page  32. 
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lou  art 
he  has 
I  have 

7e  shall 
will  be 
ill  have 

ed;  she 
e  would 
oiild  be 
it  may 
n  loved ; 
e  loved ; 
ii  loved ; 
having 
g  lovea. 

Casee 

Ibonuet ; 
Ins ;  she 

iid  you ; 
id  iiim ; 
papa 
the  cap- 
.'sue  the 
hunter 
re  good, 


O/Yerbs, 

An  Active  or  a  Neuter  Verb  may  be  conjugated  through 
•U  its  moods  and  tenses,  bj  adding  its  Present  ParticipU 
k>  the  verb  To  h*  This  is  called  the  progressive  form : 
because  it  expresses  the  continuatioa  of  action  or  state 


Present. 
I  am  loving 
Thou  art  loving 
He  isi  loving,  <fec. 


■.A 


Past. 
I  was  loving 
Thou  wast  loving  '' 
He  was  loving,  <fea 


lxtQ<\ 


Tfie  Present  and  Past  Indicative  are  also  cormigated  hy 
iie  assistatuse  of  do,  called  the  emphatic /or»» :  ThuSf — 


[ 


Present. 
I  do  love 
Thou  dost  love 
He  does  love,  <&c. 


«>».; 


Past. 
1  (Jid  love 
Thou  didst  love 
He  did  love,  &e. 


■*  i 


RULE  L  •  ,       t 

Verbs  ending  in  ss,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  o,  form  tlie  third  person 
Angular  of  the  Present  Indicative^  by  adding  Es :  Thus^—^ 

,       He  dress-es,  march-es,  brush-es,  fix-es,  go-es. 

RULE  IL 

Verbs  in  y,  chaaiige  y  into  i  before  the  termination*  es,  ed^ 
eth,  and  ed ;  htt  not  oefore  ing';  y,  without  a  vowel  before  U, 
is  not  changed  into  i ;  Thus, — 

Pr«s.  Try,  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.  Past.  Tried.  Part.  TryioA 
Pres.  Pray,  pray  est,  prays,  or  pray  eth.  Past.  Prayed. 

Part.  Praying. 

RULE  in. 

Verbs  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  verbs  of  one  9ylUb' 
hie,  ending  in  a  single  consonant^  preceded  hg  a  single  vowelf 
double  the  final  consonant  bd^ore  the  terminations  est,  eth| 
•d,  ing^;  but  never  before  s.  Thus, — 

Jllot,  allottest,  allots,  allotteth,  allotted,  allotting. 
Blot,  blottest,  blots,  blotteth,  blotted,  blotting. 


m^  :;,» 


4:0 


ENGLISH  ETIMOLOGY. 


OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  edto 
the  present :  as,  Zove^  loved^  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form 
both  ii^  past  tense  2ind  past  pa/rticiple  by  add- 
ing d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


Past, 
abode 


Xkf  f  1 


was 
arose 


Past  Pa/rticiple, 

abode 
been 


Present, 

Abide 

Am 

Arise 

Awake  awoke  r*    awaked 

Bear,  to  hring forth  bore,t  bare  bom 


lA' 


\ 


arisen 


Bear,  to  carry 

Beat 

Begin 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid, /<?/•- 

Bind,  un- 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 


bore,  bare  borne 


beat 
began 
bent  R 
bereft  r 
besought 


beaten,  or  beat 
begun 
bent  R 
bereft  rJ 
besought 


bad,  bade   bidden 


bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke 

bred 


bound 
bitten,  bit 
bled      ' 
blown 
broken 
bred 


*  Those  verbs  which  are  ooi^jugated  regularly,  as  well  ai  irrega]aily» 
««  marked  with  an  R. 
t  Bore  is  now  more  used  than  bare.  %  K.  136. 
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Of  Irregular  Yerbs. 


Present, 

Past, 

Past  Participle, 

Bring 

Build,  re-     ^  -  ■• 

brought 
built* 

brought 
built 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  R 

caught  R 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,  or 

Choose 

chose 

chosen     [chid 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  R 

cleaved 

Geave,  to  split 

clove,  or 

cloven,  or  cleffc 

Cling 

Clothe            ^' 

clung  [cleft  clung 
clothed       clad  r 

Come,  J^ 

came 

com* 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow     ;,,,^ 

crew  R 

crowed 

Creep 
Cut 

crept 
cut 

crept 
cut 

Dare,  to  ventii/re 

durst 

dared 

Dare,  to  challenge  is  r  dared 
Deal                        dealt  r 

dared 
dealt  R 

Dig 

Do,  mis-un--f 

dug,  or  dig-  dug,  or  digged 
did      [ged  done 

Draw,  with- 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

•  Build,  dtocll,  and  several  other  verbs,  have  the  regular  Ibrm 
buUded^  dwelled,  &Cc — See  K.  135. 

t  The  compound  verbs  are  conjupated  like  the  simple,  by  prefizinf{ 
the  syllables  appended  to  ihem :  *hus  Undo,  undid,  undone. 
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Of  Ieregulak  Yerbs. 


Present 

Past. 

Past  Participle, 

Drive 

drove 

driven                    f 

Dwell 

dwelt 

dyelt  R— ^.  41,  h. 

Eat 

ate^ 

eaten'^ 

Fall,  he- 

fell 

fallen      / 

Feed 

fed 

fed                        •> 

Feel 

felt 

felt     •             :'-:; 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found            ^.   ,;. 

Flee, 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

.Flj, 

flew 

flown                        .; 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne          ^'t;'; 

Forget      » 

forgot 

forgotten,  forgot ./  ^ 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get,  he-for- 

gott 

got,  gottenf            » 

Gild 

gilt  R 

^ilt  R                     } 

Gird,  he-en- 

girt  R 

girt  R          .A  V       ' 

QiYQ^for-rwis- 

gave 

given                 .<;U 

Go 

went 

gone             T    xKi 

Grave,  en- 

graved 

graven                    l 

Grind 

ground 

ground                yvi. 
grown                  V'J 

Grow 

grew 

*  I  have  excluded  eat  as  the  Past  and  Past  Participle  of  this  vorl), 
fortlioiigli  sometimes  used  by  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the  use  of  i4 
does  not  rest  on  good  authority,  and  this  verb  is  sufficiently  irregular 
idready. 

+  Oat  and  begat  are  ofteri  used  in  the  Scriptures  for  got  and  begot. 

4  Ootten  is  neaily  obsolete.  Its  compound  forgotten  is  still  In  good  uwb 
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Of  Ireegular  Verbs. 


Prvsent, 

Past. 

Past  Particijple. 

Hang 

hung 

hung* 

Have* 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

hSard 

Hew,  rough- 

hewe-1 

hewn  E 

Hide 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit      . 

hit     , 

hit 

Hold,  he-  witlir 

■  held  ' 

held 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

"Knit 

knit  R 

knit  07'  knitted 

"Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay,  irir 

laid 

laid    '■'^'■^^-:'^-'- 

Lead,  mis- 

led 

led  '- 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Jaq^  to  lie  down  lay 

lain  or  lien 

Load 

loaded 

laden  r 

Lose        ' 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown  R 

•  Hanff,  to  take  away  life  by  hanging,  is  regular ;  us,  The  robber  wai 
kamifedy  But  the  gown  was  hunj  up. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present 

Past. 

Past  Particij)le 

Pay,  re- 
Put 
Quit 
Pead 

paid 

put 

quit,  or  quitted 

read 

paid  \ 

put      ''^    .      ' 

quit  R      ^  . 

Pend 

rent* 

rent 

Pid 

rid 

rid 

Pide 

rode 

ridden  or  rode 

Ping 

rang,  or  rung* 

rung 

Pise,  a- 

rose 

risen                     \ 

Pive 

rived 

riven 

Pun 

,  ran 

ru.i          \ 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  R        .,;,„  i 

Say        " 
See 
Seek 
Seethe 

said 

saw 

sought         ''  *'- 

seethed,  or  sod 

said       ^           ^ 

seen          ^,:^;| 
sought         _..  T 
sodden       ,       | 

Sell 

sold 

sold              .    • 

Send 

sent 

sent          .  ;  ,v  f 

Set,  he- 

set 

set            T;.!*)!   ■ 

Shake 

shook 

shaken       V   /| 

Shape,  mis- 
Shave 

shaped 
shaved 

shapen  r 
shaven  r       > 

Shear 

shore  r 

shorn          r     > 

Shed 

slied 

shed                 ^ 

Shine 

shone  r 

shone  r 

•  Whoro  tlic  past  nilcjht  bo  oltlior  nvtr  or  i/wnr,  &o.,  I  have  given  at/ 
tlic  prell'iciice,  whicli  it  certainly  ouglit  to  Imvw 
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Of  Ireegulae  Veebs. 

Present 

JPaat 

Past  Participle, 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Show'^ 

showed 

shown 

Shrink 

shrank,  or  shrunk  shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sing 

sapg,  or  sung 

sung 

Sink 

sank,  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

satf 

sat,  or  sittenf 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept      ^ 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sling 

slang,  or  slung 

slung  .'4    . 

Slink 

slank,  w*  slunk 

slunk 

Slit       ly 

slit,  or  slitted 

slit,  or  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  R 

Speak,  he- 

spoke,  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend,  7m^ 

'-  spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt'  R 

spilt  R 

Spin 

span,  or  spun 

spun 

Spit,  le- 

spat,  or  spit 

spitten,  or  spitj 

*  Or  Shew^  shetoedi  sAeton— pronounced  shotoy  &o.  Bee  Note  next 
page. 

t  Many  anthors,  both  here  and  in  America,  use  sate  as  the  Past  tlixM 
of  sit ;  but  this  is  improper,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  taU^ 
to  glut. 

%  Sitten  and  spitten  are  preferable,  though  obsolescent. 


in 


fi    «' 
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r. 


stole 

stuck 

stung 


stolen 
stuck 
stung 


Of  Irregular  Yerbs. 

Present  Past.  Past  ParticipU, 

Split  split  split 

Spread,  he-        spread        .        spread 

Spring  sprang,  (>rspning  sprung 

Stand,  ^^^A-&c.  stood  stood 

Steal 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Stride,  he- 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Strew,*  he- 

Strow 

Swear 

Sweat 

Sweep 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 


"- 1 


stank,  ar  stunk    stunk 
strode,  or  strid    stridden    [en 
struck  struck,  strick- 

strang,  or  strung  strung 
strove  striven 

strewed  strewed 

strowed        strown,  or  strowed 
swore,  or  sware  sworn 


sweat 
swept 
swelled 


sweat 
swept 
swollen  B 


swam,  or  swum  swum 


taught 


s wang,  or  swung  swung 
Take,  he-  &c.     took  taken 

Teach,  mis-re-  taught 
Tear,  un-  tore  t5rn 

Tell    ■  told  told 

Think,  Re- 


thought 


thought 


*  Strew  and  sbeta  are  now  giving  way  to  stroto  and  «Aoto,  as  they  i 
pronounced. 
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Of  Irregular  Yeubs. 


Present 
Thi-ive 

Past 
throve 

Past  Particijpie. 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thnist 

.    thrust 

thrust 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxen  r 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 
Win 

wept 
won 

wept 
won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

wrought  R 
vvrnn  qj 
wrote 

wrought,  worked 

wrung 

written 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS 
Are  those  which  waat  some  of  their  moods  and  tensea. 


Present,  Past.    Past  Participle. 

Can  could 

May  might 

Must  must 

Ought  ought  

quoth 


Present.    Past.    Past  Participle, 

Shall       should 

Will         would 

Wis         wist       ■ 

Wit  or 
Wot 


wot 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

NaW'6  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Partiovph  of 

Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
aris'^,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink, 
fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake,,  grow, 
have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
W  jg,  run,  shake,  seek,  sell,  see,  sit,  slay,  slidd^ 
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<  1 


Of  Adverbs.   • 

An  advej'h  is  a  word  joined  to  a  veri,  an 
adjective^  or  another  adverb^  to  express  some 
quality  or  circumstance  of  time^place^  or  man- 
ner, respecting  it ;  as,  Aim  speaKS  distinctly/ 
she  is  remarkably  diligent,  and  reads  very  cor- 
rectly. 

A  LIST  OF  ADVERBS. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,  why,  far,  now,  then,  ill, 
soon,  much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
th6nce,  still,  f  more,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceedmgly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thither,  whither,  doubtless, 
haply,  perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always,  some- 
times, almost,  alone,  peradventure,  backward, 
forward,  upward,  downward,  together,  ai.)ai  ■, 
asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  fine. 


•  As  and  .,9,  without  ii  corresponding  as  or  so,  are  adverbs. 

The  generahty  of  those  words  tlmt  end  in  ly^  are  adverbs  of  tM  ■■iir 
or  quality.  Thoy  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding /y;  as,  yw 
foolish  comes  foolishly. 

The  compounds  of  Acr/?,  there,  where,  and  hither^  thither,  and  whw.her, 
are  all  adverbs ;  except  therefore  and  wherefore,  occasionally  oja^unt.- 
tions. 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  lilie  adjectives ;  as,  often,  oftener,  often' 
est.    Such  words  as  ashore,  afoot,  aground,  &c.,  are  nil  adverbs. 

t  When  more  and  most  qualify  nouns,  they  are  adjectives ;  but  in 
every  other  situation  they  are  adverbs. 

An  adjective,  with  a  preposition  before  it,  is  by  some  called  »n  ad- 
verb ;  as,  in  general,  in  haste,  k,c. ;  i.  e.  ffenerally,  hastily.  It  would  be 
a  piece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  irake  children,  in  parsing,  call  in 
ffcneral  an  adverb,  instead  of  in  a  preposition,— genera/  an  adjectiye, 
naving  way  or  view  und6i^6tood.  That  such  phrases  are  convertible  irto 
adverbs  is  not  a  good  re.'ison  for  calling  them  so. 

There  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs ;  as,  I  am 
more  aH'aid  than  ever ;  and  sometimes  as  adjectives ;  aS)  He  has  taovi 
wealth  than  wiedom.— See  next  page. 


uti 

yes] 

perl 

hen 

tof 

tliatl 

wicl^ 

ago. 

later 

talk 


INGUSH  EmfOtOGT.  ^ 

bit^^r'S'itrr'  '''•^--      Peter  wept 
JieWter.    SLe  sung  sTreetir"  p^f  ^^^«"  J™ow 

talk  too  much   '-Jame    a!.f /"°.'''««-    T^ey 
^anj  ]i„es  can  you  ieaf^  v^"^«'^-    ^o^ 
^e  speaks  fluentlv^^       ^om-an  Lasti]v 
ffe  fell  fast  aZp^-Sh?ZJr  *¥^  g'^^.' 

^^o  indee/-    ^eyt^ar,f^^"   ^^^ 

ha  IS  athirst  drinl  Celv     T^"  .  ^^t  him 

-ad  attentively,  the  mS^^ou'^^utj^.r  ' 

0BSBBVATION8 
■"t'^il-  Asm  advert -p.  „, 

^'t*cc  18  given, 

borne  hdme?  (on)  ^^^.J^P^^P^'^'^n  -nder.tZj  ?s  VvS""'''^"  "'K 
L5  ^'''  ^^fofo  the  mJt^Tr'  ^""i  ^^  ^ent  awav  Con?',  .  ®"  ^»'^  John 
»id  accoi-dirii?  to  Mm^l    ^^  ^^'"^Si  is  an  advPrh  a^  ^^if^iiay.  " 

|a>e  infinitive.'     ^''"'^'*^' «  Pi-eposition.  X  S'  ?.'S'"^  *°  '^^^"^on, 

U«rc^        P^^-^aP^  be  applied  onJy  ^  t£»  «\"'J^«"^'«S 
I  ^^  ^^**  are  Mf^Aed  or 
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0/*  Prepositions.  -  " 

A  Prejposition  is  a  word  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns,  to  sliow  the  relation  between 
them  ;  as,  lie  sailedyV*t?m  Leith  to  London  in 
two  days. 

A  LIST  OF  PREPOSITIOJVS  to  begot  aeeurately  by  hearU 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behmd, 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  p.  ^'  b.  from. 
In,  into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughout,  till,  to, 
touching,  towards.*  Under,  underneath,  imto, 
up,  upon.    With,  withm,  without. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


■iV. 


Every  preposition  requires  an  objective  case  after  It.— When  a  pn©" 

Braition  does  not  govern  an  objective  cose,  it  become!)  an  adverb ;  a^ 
e  rides  about.  But  in  such  phrases  as,  east  vp,  hold  out,  fall  ov,  the 
words  up,  out,  and  on,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  verb,  ratiier 
than  as  prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Some  words  are  used  as  prepositions  in  one  place,  and  as  adverbs  in 
another;  thus,  before  is  a  preposition  when  it  refers  to  place ;  as,  Ho 
stood  before  the  door;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  time ;  as,  Before 
that  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee.  The  word  before,  however,  and 
others  in  similar  situations,  may  still  be  considered  as  prepoHitious,  if 
we  supply  an  appropriate  noun;  as,  Before  the  time  that  Philip,  &c. 

•  Towards  is  a  preposition,  but  toward  is  an  adjective,  and  meanss 
•*  Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  compliant  with  duty;  not  frowtird."  Toward 
Is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  towards. 

•Rie  Inseparable  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  an  explanation  of 
them  can  impart  no  information  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  < 
radical  word.    Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  con  means  too-ethcr,  will  thi;) 
explain  convent  to  him  ?    No :  he  must  first  be  told  that  veue  si^iifiea 
to  come,  and  then  CON,  together.     Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell  bim| 
at  once  that  convene  means  to  come  or  call  tngcthcr  ? 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  into  classes,  such  as  adverb) | 
o(  negation,  affirmation,  &c. ;  prepositions  into  separable  and  inseparol 
He;  and  conjunctions  into  seven  classes,  besides  the  two  meutionodj 
next  page.  Such  a  elassiflcation  has  been  omitted  here,  because  itsj 
utiUtjf  is  questionable. 


•WhJ 
fAa 
njorehu 

perfectly 
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nouns 
etwcen 
idoii  in 

y  hearU 

},  after, 
uiongst^ 
behind, 

reen,  be- 

wn,  dnr- 

b.  ^Yorci. 

f ,  off,  on, 
jspecting, 

.t;tm,  to, 

^atli,  nnto, 


in  adverb ;  ^ 

[be  verb,  rather 

as  adverbs  in 
place;  as,  t|« 

however,  ana 


1  P'^l" 


isilions,  il 


X  Philip?  fee. 

\!ve,  and  meaniS 
fiird."     Towari 

I  explanation  ot 
lowledge  of  the 
l,ret/»fr,wiU.thiM 

luertoteUbiml 

Inch  as  adverwl 
L  tind  inseparH 
[two  weutvonoUl 
Lre,  because  m 


(y  Conjunctions. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins  word* 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  arid  I  must 
go  to  Leith  ;  hut  Peter  may  stay  at  home. 

A  LIST  OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative, — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disjunctive. — Although,  as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lost,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  then,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

EXERCISES  ON  CONJUNCTIONS,  «feo. 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meek;  for 
thev  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 
Consider  the  ravens :  for  thev  neither  sow  nor 
rciip ;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn ;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  are  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Several  words  which  are  marked  as  adverbs  In  Johnson'*9  Dl©. 
tionary,  are  in  many  GrammaiM  marked  as  conjunctions ;  such  asy 
Albeit,  else,  moreover,  lilccwi.se,  otherwise,  nevertheless,  then,  therefore, 
wherefore.  Whether  they  be  called  adverbs  or  conjunctions,  it  signifies 
but  little. 

But,  in  some  casos,  is  an  adverb ;  as,  "  We  are  but  ipnlrf)  of  yester- 
day, and  know  nothing." 

Soraotimes  the  same  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  placA, 
and  as  priniositioiis  or  adve'bs  in  another  place:  as.  Since  (conj.)  w» 
must  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  (prepw) 
that  time ;  Our  friendship  commenced  long  since  (adv.)t 


•  When /or  can  be  turned  into  because,  it  is  a  conjunction. 

t  As  many  distinctions,  however  proj)er  in  themselves,  may  proT-e 
more  hurtful  than  useful,  they  should  not  be  made  till  the  learner  b* 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  more  obvious  facta. 
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(y  Intebjbotions. 

An  Intersection  is  a  word  which  expresses 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker ;  as,  Oh^  what  a 
si^^ht  is  here !     Well  done  ! 

A  LIST  07  INTEKJEOTIONS. 

Adieu  I  ah  1  alas  !  alack  I  away  I  aha  I  be- 

fone!  hark!  ho!  ha!  he!  hail!  halloo!  hum! 
ush!  huzza!  hist!  hey-day!  lol  O!  O strange! 
O  brave !  pshaw  !  see !  well-a-day,  &c. . 


CORRECT  THE  FOLLOWING  ERRORS. 

I  saw  a  boy  which  is  blind,*  Wo  was  not  there.f 

I  saw  a  flock  of  gooses.  I  loves  him. 

This  ib  the  horse  who  was  lost.  He  love  me. 

Tliis  is  the  hat  whom  I  wear.  Thou  have  been  busy. 

John  is  here ;  she  is  a  good  boy.  He  dare  not  speak. 


The  hen  lays  hiii  eggs. 
Jane  is  here ;  he  reads  welL 
I  saw  two  mouses. 
The  dog  follows  her  master. 
This  two  hoises  eat  hay, 
John  met  three  mans. 
We  saw  two  childs. 
He  has  but  one  teeth. 
ITie  well  is  ten  foot  deep. 
Look  at  the  oxes. 


She  need  not  do  it. 
Was  you  there  ? 
You  was  not  there. 
We  was  sorry  for  it. 
Thou  might  not  go. 
He  dost  not  learn. 
If  I  does  that. 
Thou  may  do  it. 
You  was  never  there. 
The  book  were  lost. 


This  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her.  Thou  will  better  stop. 
I  can  stay  this  two  hours.  The  horses  was  sold. 

I  have  two  pen-knifes.  Tlie  boys  was  reading.       . 

My  lady  has  got  his  fan.  I  teaches  him  grammar. 

Two  pair  of  ladies'  gloves.  He  are  not  attentive  to  it. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  six  wifcs.  Thou  shall  not  go  out. 
I  saw  the  man  which  sings.  If  I  bees  not  at  home. 

We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us.  Thou  can  do  nothing  for  me 
They  will  stay  this  two  days.     John  need  not  go  now. 


*  These  exercises  will  al  onee  unuw  and  improve  tho  pupil. 
Byntax,  Rule  14  and  ISw 
t  Syntax,  Rjl«  U 
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volume  with  t'heGr J!'"'  ^'^  ^^'•^^"g*  and  9     ,       . 

?«  fofget  it,  it  ^ij  Tf^'™  »n  luf  mind  •  a«H    """"?'  *■*" 
'^o  give  fiili  se  *"'"^J'  by  turn- 

o-  used  thus :-,  *  speech,  promiscuously 

,.  2-  Aft  " mtW ';r'?''t  *«t"'gui8hi„g  the 

^  3-  After  ItiZ    ?,^J\^*»>es.  *^''''  ^^'•d^^  and 

^l^ti'vt."'"  ^-  o'i'  'testiri;  ?r™^ », 

,  *•  TJien  the  v,ri  „;„  '°  """^  ""d 


P-Tif""^"  sbouici  be  pronouna^d  pa         ~ 
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6.  Get  all  the  prepositions  by  heart,  for  it  is  inipossiblo 
to  give  such  a  definition  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a 
child  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty  from  every  other  sort 
of  word. 

7.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  heart.  They  have  been 
alphabetically  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitai« 
the  committing  of  them  to  memory. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupil,  if  very  young,  may  go  over  all 
tlie  exercises,  by  parsing  every  word  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  viz ,  by  saying  such  a  word,  a  7ioun,  singular,  with- 
out telling  its  gender  and  caune  ;  such  a  word,  a  verb,  with- 
out telling  its  nature,  number,  person,  tense,  and  mood,  • 

9.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  ihm 
exercises,  and  tell  every  thing  about  nouns  and  verbs^  «fec., 
as  shown  in  the  example  below.  ■  ^'"^ 


In  the  Exercises  on  Parsing,  the  sentences  on  every  page  avt 
numbered  by  amnUfffures,  to  enable  the  reader  to  And  out  any  seutcnot 
in  the  Key  which  he  may  wish  t()  consult. 

The  small  letters  refer  to  the  Nos.  For  example,  p.  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  No.  a.,  direct-)  the  learner  to  turn  to  No.  p.  page  74,  and  remtirk 
that  it  says,  "  The  verb  to  be,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood ;"  intimar 
tijDg  to  him  by  this  roference,  that  to  be  is  understood  after  man  in  tlM 
first  sentence  of  No.  a. 

O  how  stupendous  was  the  power 
That  raised  me  with  a  word  I 

And  every  day  and  every  hour        ''■   ' 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord.  '    ' 

O,  an  interjection — how,  an  adverb — stupendous,  an  adjective,  in  tht 
positive  degree,  compared  by  more  and  moat :  as,  stupendous,  mom 
stupendous,  most  stupendous— teas,  a  verb  neuter,  third  person  sh>- 
gulor,  past  indicative,  ('agreeing  with  its  nominative /votocr,  here  put 
after  it) — the,  an  article,  the  definite— poirtr,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter, 
the  nominative — that.,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  the  nominar 
tive,  here  used  for  which ;  its  antecedent  is  power — raised,  a  verb, 
active,  third  person,  singular,  past,  indicative,  (agreeing  with  Us 
nominative  that)— me,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine, 
or  feminine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  raised — with,  a  preposition — 
a,  an  article,  the  indefinite — word,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objeo- 
tive,  (governed  by  with)— and,  a  conjunction— cucry,  a  distributiv* 
pronoun— <ia^,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because  tlM 

{ireposition  through  or  during  is  understood,)  and,  and  every,  as  be- 
bre — hour,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because  day  was  in 
k,  and  conjunctions  couple  the  same  cnsea  of  nouns,  &c.) — /,  the  fli'st 
personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  or  feminine,  the  nominative — 
lean,  a  verb,  ntiuter,  first  person  singular,  present,  indicative— upon,  a 
preposition— tAe,  an  article,  the  definite— /<or(2,  a  noun,  singulii^,  maa 
culine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  upon.) 

*  Omit  the  words  within  the  ()  till  tlie  pupil  get  the  rales  of  Syntax. 
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A  few  easy  sentences  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on  th« 
Active  Verb ;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Ezercisti 
on  Nouns  and  Adjectives. 

A  good  conscience  and  a  contented  mind 
will  make  a  man^  happy  .^  Philosophy  teaches 
us  to  endure  afflictions,  hnt  Christianity^*  to 
enioy  them,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.' 
Yirtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
it.'  Application  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years .^  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing? 
bevotion  pro.Ji.tes  and  strengthens  virtue; 
calms  and  reg  5  the  temper ;  and  fills  tho 
heart  wdth  grat .cade  and  praise.^  Dissimula- 
tion degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  universal  contempt.' 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  wiU 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery.^  Discretion 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qualities ; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
times,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own 
advantage :  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  serves  as  an  unen-ing  guid« 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.*  Shame  and  dis- 
appointment attend  sloth  and  idleness.*'^  Indo- 
llence  undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
and  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life.** 


•  Supply  teaches  u»,  as  a  reference  to  No.  p.  intimates.— See  83^  •** 
Itbe  preceding  ptj^e.—See  Key,  page  7u,  &c. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — l^o.  a. 

Chiefly  on  the  Active  Verb — Continued  from  last  page. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and^  grace- 
fulness to  retirement.^  Gentleness  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour.*^ 
Knowledge  makes  our  being^  pleasant  to  us, 
fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  viewh^  and  ad- 
ministers to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions.^^ Meekness  controls  our  angry  passions ; 
candour  our  severe  judgments.^^  r  erseveranco 
in  labour  will  surmount  every  difficulty."  He ' 
that'  takes  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  othera, 
enjoys  part  of  their  good  fortune.^''  Restless- 
ness of  mind  disqualifies  us  both  for  the  en- 
joyment of  our  peace,  and  the  performance  of 
our  duty.^^  Sadness  contracts  the  mind ;  mirth 
dHates  it.^^ 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.^     Self-conceit,  presumption^ 
and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospects  of  many  a 
youth.^  Afiluence  may  give*^  us  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  but  it  will  not  recommend , 
US  to  the  wise  and  good.^   Complaisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence,! 
encourages  the  timorous,"^  and  soothes  the  tur- 
bulent.^ A  constant  perseverance  in  the  paths  I 
of  virtue  will  gain  respect.^*    Envy  and  wrath 
shorten  life ;  and  anxiety  bringetn  age  before 
its  time..^    Bad  habits  require  immediate  re-| 
formation.2^  \ 
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Exercises  in  Paksixg. — Iso,  l 

Chiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verb,  including  the  verb  To  ba. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace ;  it  is  better  to  live 
on  a  little"^  than  .o  outlive*  a  great  deal.^  A 
virtuous  education  is  a  better  inheritance  than 
a  great  estate."^  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.^  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.*  He 
that*  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adver- 
sity.* To  despair^  in  adversity  is  madness.* 
From  idleness  arises*  neither  pleasure  nor  ad- 
vantage :  we  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness,* 
the  certain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin.' 

You  must  not  always  rely  on  promises.* 
The  peace  of  society  dependeth  on  justice.^ 
He  that*  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise." 
He  that*  sitteth  with  the  profane  is  foolish." 
The  coach  arrives  daily."  The  mail  travels 
fast.^  Kain  falls  in  great  abundance  here.** 
He  sleeps  soundly.**  She  dances  gracefully.**^ 
I  went  to  York."  He  Hves  soberly.*®  He 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.*^  They 
•miled.*  She  laughed.^*  He  that*  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth.^^  Nothing 
appears  to  be"  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation.^  Yice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth,  and  virtue^  to  happiness.* 


•  These  verba  would  be  active,  were  a  preposition  joined  to  them. 
Thas,  **  she  smiled  at  him,"  "  ahe  smiled  upon  him,"  "  she  laughn  at 
me.**  In  this  case,  the  preposition  must  be  considered  as  &part  of  the 
▼•rb. 
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Exercises  in  Paesing. — "No,  e. 

Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb— See  page  85,  bottom. 

Virtue  must  be  formed  and  supported  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.^  You  may  be 
deprived  of  honour  and  riches  against  your 
will ;  but**  not  of  virtue  against  your  consent.* 
'Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.^  Many  are  brought  to  rain  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.*  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay.' 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.*  Almost  all  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  diligence.'  Old  friends 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateful  disposition.®  Words  are  like  an^ows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.* 
"  A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
vents our  imj)rovement.^°  Great  merit  is 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances."  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  othei^  are  properly  employed." 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
timely  consideration.**  True  pleasure  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  will  be  attended  with 
pain.**  Thatf  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished in  adversity.^ 


^'<^  *  Learned,  here,  is  an  adjectire,  and  should  he  pronounced^  fflffrnjit 
t  Concerning  fAaf,  see  Notes,  page  17,  '  £tr^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^No.  <?, 

Chiefly  on  the  Faaalve  Verb— Ck)ntinued. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude  :  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  pei-formance.'* 
The  mind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge 
and"  cultivated  with  care."  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  him  from  the  king.*®  Our  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  oft'^n  been  blasted.* 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  etirthly  thing  should 
never  be  entertained.^  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  w^as  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  yet  ho  could  not  eat."^*  I  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
^ory  which  awaits  the  virtuous ."^^ 

Greater  virtue  is  required  to  bear  good  ft>r- 
time  than  bad."^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways l^een  reserved  for  the  good.^*  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts ;  eight  hours  were  allotted 
"for  meals  and  sleep, — ^.eight  were  allotted  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight"  for  study 
and  devotion.^  All  our  actions  should  l)e 
regulated  by  religioa  and  reason.^  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  are  demolished  and  destroyed 
by  time;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is 
transmitted  to  posterity.^  These  two  things 
cannot  be  disjoined ;  a  pious  life  and  a  happj 
death.28 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^No.  d. 

Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  the  Imperative. 

Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  remember 
your  own.^  Study  universal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope.^  Suit  your  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.^  Cher- 
ish virtuous  principles,  and  be  ever  steady  in 
your  conduct.*  Practise  humility,  and  reject 
every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation, 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride.^  Allow 
nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
humane  action.^ 

"  Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For*  flattery  is  the  nuree  of  crimes.*'^ 

Consider  yourself"  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and 
deem  nothing  which*  regards  humanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.®  r resume*  not  in  pros- 
perity, and  despair*  not  in  adversity.^  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager" 
to  take  offence  without  just  reason.^®  Beware* 
of  ill  customs ;  they  creep*  upon  us  insidiously 
and  by  slow  degrees." 

"  Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more  ! 
6of  learn  of  brutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore  l"'^ 

Let  your  religion;]:  connect  preparation  for 
heaven  with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.*^  Let  your  words:]:  agree 
with  your  thoughts,  and:]:  be  followed  by  your 

actions.^* 

\ ^ 

—  ■■      ■     ■■»    —..     II.    .■— ■  llll    I.     Ill    ■    -    Ml  ■»■■■     ,,,  ■..■■■.  ■      I, ■      II  I        — ^— ^IMp— — 

•  See  note  Firat^  p.  51. 

t  Qo  and  learn  are  both  in  the  impcrativt, 

X  See  JfotCf  next  page.  ;    -^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — !N'o.  d. 
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Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  the  Imperative — Contr   led.* 

J' 

Let  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  a^Mons, 
be  tmctured"^  with  humility,  modesty,  and 
candour.*^  Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effect- 
ual cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can 
inflict,*  retire  from  intercourse  with  men  to 
intercourse  with  his  Creator.^^ 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  aside  holi- 
ness :  the  frowns  of  the  world  ar  3  nothing  to 
the  Smiles  of  heaven."  Let  reason  go  before 
enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every  action.^^ 
Hear  Ann  read  her  lesson.*^  Bid  her  get  it 
better.^  You  need  not  hear  her  again.^  I 
perceive  her  weep.^  I  feel  it  pain  me.^^  I 
dare  not  go.^  You  behold  him  run.^  We 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily.** 

And  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark*  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  thftir  books, 
Alas  I  it  cried — give''^  me  some  drink,  Titinius.^' 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have 

Another*  deal  with  you ; 
Whati  you're  unwilling  to  receive, 

Be  sure  you  never  do.^^ 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  evil.^  Ex- 
pect from  your  children  the  same  filial  duty 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^ 


•  The  next  verb  after  Mi,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  per^ 
0etve,  behold,  obaerve,  have,  and  know,  is  in  the  Ivfinitive,  having  (o 
VMlerstood ;  as,  "The  tempest-loving  raven  scarce  dares  (to)  wing  tte 
dvblous  dusk."  —I  have  known  him  (to)  divert  the  money,  &c.  To  Is 
oAen  used  after  the  compound  tenses  of  these  verbs;  as,  Who  will 
d&re  M  advance,  if  I  say— stop?    Them  did  he  make  to  pay  tribute. 
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The  Nominative,  though  gtMJcrally  placed  hffore  the  verb, 
is  often  placed  after  it ;  especially  when  the  sentence 
begins  with  Herc^  there,  «fec.,  or  when  if  or  thou  is  under* 
stood  ;  and  when  a  question  is  asked. 

Among  the  many  enemies  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.*  Among 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion may  be  classed  the  reffularities  of  times 
and  seasons.*  Then  were  tlu^y  in  great  fear.' 
Here  stands  the  oak.*  And  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  young  man  named  Euty- 
chus.^  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning.^  Then  shalt  thou  see  clearly.' 
Where  is  thy  brother  V    Is  he  at  home  f 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.^^  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him."  Had 
he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate.^  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily.*^  I  would  give 
more°^  to  the  poor,  were  I  able.**  Could  we 
survey  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress, 
we  should  often  find  them**  peopled  with  the 
victims  of  intemperance,  sensuality,  indolence, 
and  sloth.**  Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not 
believe  it,  because  he  told  a  lie  before.*^  Gam- 
ing is  a  vice^  pregnant  with  every  evil ;  and 
to  it  are  often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness, 
and  every  thing  virtuous  and  valuable."  Is 
not  industry  the  road  to  wealth,  and**  virtue* 
to  happiness  ?** 


*(. 
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Exercises  in  Paksing. — ^o.f. 

The  Nominative  is  often  at  a  gn;at  distance  from  the  verb. 

That  mmi'  who  ifi  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappoint  incut,  whose  conduct 
IS  not  influenced  by  any  cliange  of  circumstan- 
ces to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity,  pos- 
sesses true  fortitude  of  niind.^  That  fortitude' 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties, 
that  integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations, — can  at  best  be  considered  but 
as  gold  not  yet**  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.^ 

The  man'  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose  tlioughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never  pauses^ 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufterings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
lamities of  another;  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings ; 
among  those  who  are™  guilty  without  reward; 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure;  who 
looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to 
publish  them ;  will  be  dreaded,  hated,  and 
avoided.* 

He'  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds,  on  worlds'JS*  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs,    ^ 
WhatJ*  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  beings  people  every  star, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are.* 
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ExERCJTSEs  vn  Paksi^^g. — No.  g. 

The  Infinitive,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  boing  equal  to  a  uocu 
is  often  the  nominative  to  a  verb. 

To  be  asliamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
which**  the  heart  embraces,  from  a  fear  of  the 
censure  of  the  world,'*  marks  a  feeble  and  im- 
perfect character.^  To  endure  misfortune  with 
resignation,  and  bear  it  with  fortitude,  is^^^ 
the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great  mind.^ 
To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  o;  v  fellow-crea- 
tures, is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their  good 
fortune ;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity,  is 
one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow 
mind.^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
merit.*  lo  satisfy  all  his  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child**  truly  miserable.^  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.^  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding.''  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
perate in  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom.^ 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  and 
comfort  the  aflflicted,f  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.*  To 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is^^ 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence.*^ 


*  When  nothing  but  an  inflnitive  precedes  the  verb,  then  it  is  the 
infinitive  that  is  the  nominative  to  it ;  as,  To  play  is  pleasant.  Bui 
when  the  inflnitive  has  any  adjuncts,  as  in  tlie  sentence,  To  drink 
poison  is  death,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sentence ;  for  it  is  nut  to  drink  that 
is  death,  but  to  drink  poison. 

t  Ttoo  or  more  infinitives  require  a  verb  in  the  plural. — See  K.  18.  &i 
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Exercises  m  Parsing. — No.  A. 

Tho  rel'^dvo  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  when  it  stands 
irariediatelv  before  tho  verb. — When  not  close  to  tho 
verb,  it  is  in  the  objective,  and  gjoverned  by  the  verb 
that  comes  after  it,  or  by  a  preposition.* 

The  value  of  any  possession  fe  to  bo  cliie/ly 
estimated,  by  the  relief  wliich  it  can  bring  iis 
in  the  time  of  our  jijreatest  need.*  The  veil- 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  a  veil*  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy.^  The  chief  misfortunes  that  befall  us 
in  lite  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed.^  Eeware**  of  those 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dishonour.^  True  cha- 
rity is  not  a  meteor  which*  occasionally  glares, 
but  a  luminary,  which,'*'*  in  its  orderly  and  re- 
gular course,  dispenses  a  benignant  influence.* 

We  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit, 
which  the  birds  have  picked.^  Wealth  can- 
not confer  greatness ;  for  nothing  can  make 
that  "great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  or- 
dained to  be  little.'''  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  those  duties  which  the  laws 
of  society  oblige  us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty 
to  our  Maker,  to  othere,  and  to  oursel  es.^ 
True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapf  of  a  living 
tree,  which  pervades  the  most  distant  boughs.^ 


•  An  adverb,  or  a  clause  between  two  commas^  frequently  comes  be- 
tween the  relHtive  and  the  verb. — The  rule  at  the  top  is  but  a  general 
mle;  for  in  Poetry,  in  particular,  the  Relative,  though  not  close  to  the 
verb,  is  sometimes  in  the  nominative. — See  flrat  line  of  Poetry,  p.  63. 

\  Sap,  the  obj.  governed  by  to  understood  after  likct  and  antec.  (9 
which, 
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'     Exercises  in  Parsino.^ — No.  i. 

When  the  antecedent  and  relative  are  both  in  the  nwninet' 
trve,  the  relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  next  it, 
*iA  the  antecedent  is  generally  the  nominative  to  the 
ucond  verb. 

He  who  perjprms  every  part  of  his  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season,  suffers  no  part  oi 
time  to  escape  without  pront.*  He  that  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither 
praise  nor  reward,  though  he  is  sure  of  both 
at  the  last.'  He  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad 
action,  is  equally  guilty  with  him  that  commits 
it.*  He  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers 
his  greatest  enemies.^  The  consolation  which 
is  derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence, 
enables  us  to  support  the  most  severe  misfor- 
tunes.** 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
standing and  reforms  the  life,  is  the  most  valu- 
able.® Those,  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  friendship,  can  conipi'eliend  its  beau- 
ties.' An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment.® 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.^ 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy ;  he  only  who  is  active 
and  industrious,  can  experience  real  pleasure.^ 
That  mai/  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  con- 
duct is  not  influenced  oy  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  line  of  intejgrity, 
possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind.^* 
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Exercises  in  Pausing. — Xo.  j. 

What  is  equal  to — that  whicn — or  the  thing  which — and 
represents  two  cases  ; — sometimes  two  no\ninativ€s ; — 
sometimes  two  objectives ; — sometimes  a  nominative  and 
an  objective  ; — and  sometimes  an  objective  and  a  nomina- 
tive.— Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

Regard  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  what  you  read.^  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  donep-^^-^*  to-day,  we  over- 
diarge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  be- 
longs not  to  it.^  Cho#Be  what  is  most  fit:  cus- 
tom will  smake  it  the  most  agreeable.^  Foolish  ' 
men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  have 
lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves, 
rather  than  on  those  who  are  imder  greater 
difficulties.* 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.^  Be  attentive  to  what  von  are 
doing,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.^  What 
you  do  not  liear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
moiTOw.'  Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
*'  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away." 
Mark  what  it  is  his  miud  aims  at  in  the  ijuea- 
tion,  and  not  what*  words**  he  utters.* 

By  what^  means  shall  I  obtain  wisdom  ? 
See  whai*  a  grace  -was  seated  on  his  brow  !io 


•  JFAfflf,  he'  e,  iiul  generally  in  questions,  is  an  adjective.  ]ilv«>  manf 
in  "  many  a  fiower." — Sometimes  it  is  an  interjection, :  as,  fV/'ut ! 

What  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb  for  partly :  thus,  IVhat  vrifh 
thinking  toLat  with  writing,  and  what  with  reading,  I  am  wear^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^No.  h. 

The  compound  relatives  whoever  and  whosoever,  are  equal 
to  he  who. . 

Whatever  and  whatsoever  are  equal  to  t?ie  thing  which,  and 
represent  two  cases  like  what,  as  on  the  preceding  paga 
rr-iieenage  \\l«,st  two  notes. 

W  liateytjr  gives  pam  to  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.^  Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keeps 
up  a  perj)etual  cheerfulness  of  temper.^  What-, 
soever  is  set  before  you,  |at.'  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*^  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.'* 
Whoever  is  not  content  in  poverty,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.^  Whatever  is  w^orth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.^ 

*^  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.'  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fa- 
tigues,— ^in  thy  presence,  O  Health,  thou  parent 
cA  happiness !  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
ilourish.^  "^Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits. ^^  '^Whatever  be  the  mo- 
tive of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it^ 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever." 


•  Whatever  is  an  adjective  here,  for  it  qualifies  arte,  &c. ;  and  where 
DO  noun  is  after  it,  it  agrees  with  thing  understood.  Thus,  IVhatever 
may  b«  the  motive,  &c.,  that  is.  Whatever  thing  may  be. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — Inc.  I, 

i?o,  (fi</,  and  have^  are  auxiliary  verbs  when  joined  t« 
another  verb ;  but  when  not  joined  to  another  verb,  they 
are  principal  verbs,  and  have  auxiliaries  like  the  verb  tc 
lovfi. 

V 

He  who  does  not  perform  what  he  has  pro- 
mised, is  a  traitor  to  liis  friend.^  Earthly  hap- 
piness does  not  flow  from  riches ;  but  from 
content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a  life  of 
piety  and  vii-tue.^  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise.'*  The  butler  did 
not  remember  Joseph.^  You  did  not  get  enough 
of  time  to  prepare  your  lessons.^  Did  you  see 
my  book  V  Do  you  go  to-morrow  ?^  I  do  not 
think  it**  proper  to  play  too  long.^  Did  he  de- 
ceive you  ?^°  He  did  deceive  me."  &.  do  not 
hate  my  enemies.^  Wisdom  does  not  make  a 
man**  proud.*^ 

P'l^incijpdi. — He  who  does  the  most  good, 
*has  the  most  pleasure.**  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  afflictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
to  alleviate  them.*^  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.^®  If  thou  canst  do  anything, 
have''  compassion  on  us,  and  help**  us.^''  lie 
did  his  work  well.*^  Did  he  do  his  work 
well  ?^®  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do  ?^  Peceit  betrays  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  who  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  failings .^^     We  have  no  bread. ^ 


*  Haioty  .»aaU  has.,  hath,  had.  and  hadsU  are  auxiliaries  only  whoa  tl}>7 
hirr-i  th )  t'^/M  V^rttciple  ol'aiM^x*  y^rb  after  them. 
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Exercises  IN  Parsing. — "No,  m. 

The  verb  to  be  has  very  often  an  adja-tlve  after  it ;  and 
some  adjectives  geem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  aa  to 
lead  young  people  to  suppose  that  they  have  got  a  pas- 
sive verb. 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productive  of 
true  peace  and  comfort.^  If  the  powers  of  re- 
flection were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  ajl  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure 
from  their  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  is 
exalted.*  Learning  is  preferable  to  riches ;  but 
virtue  is  preferable  to  boti- '  He  who  rests  on 
a  principle  within,  is  incapable  of  betraying 
his  trust,  or  deserting  his  friend.*  Saul  was 
afraid  of  David.*^  And  the  men  were  afraid.* 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been 
contented.' 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves.® 
To  study  without  intermission  is  impossible : 
relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  mode- 
rate.^ The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.'? 
We  are  indebted  to  onr  ancestors  for  our  civi' 
and  religions  liberty."  Many  things  are  w^ortl 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  an 
other.^*  An  idle  i3erson  is  a  kind  of  monster 
in  the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
him.*^  Impress**  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacreci."  He  w^as  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate.*^  She  is  conscious 
of  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy.*^ 
I  am  ashamed  of  you."    She  is  sadly  forlorn.*® 


•  fVere  cultivated,  a  verb  passive. 
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Exercises  in  Pausing. —  No.  n, 

1.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  conjugated  with 
their  Present  Participle  joined  to  the  verb  to  he.*  i 

2.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expressed, 
after  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns;  such  as,  few^ 
many,  this^  that,  all^  each,  every,  eitlier. — See  p.  145,  under 
Thcy^  those, 

1.  "While  I  am  reading,  you  should  be  list- 
ening to  what  I  read.^  lie  was  delivering 
his  speech  when  I  left  the  house.^  They  have 
been  writing  on  botany.^  He  might  have  been 
rising  to  eminence.*  I  have  been  writing  a 
letter,  and  I  am  just  going  to  send  it  away.* 
She  was  walking  by  herself  when  I  met  her.^ 
We  are  perishing  with  hunger  ;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrender.'  We  should  always 
be  learning.^  A  good  man  is  always  studying 
to  be  better.^  We  were  hearing  a  sermon 
yesterday.*® 

2.  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are  really 
good."  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  time.^ 
Those  who'  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which**  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  *ipon  them.*^  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  practice 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance."  Love  no 
interests  but  those  of  truth  and  virtue.*^  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded.*^  I  saw  a 
thousand."  Of  all  prodigrJity,  that  of  time  is 
the  worst.*^  Some  are  naturally  timid ;  and 
•ome  bold  and  active  ;  for  all  are  not  alike.*' 


*  Many  words  both  io  ivg  and  ed  are  mace  adlecUvea. 
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Exercises  in  Paesing. — "No,  o\ 

The  Paxt  Farticiple  bae  uniformly  either  a  i elative  or 
personal  pronoun,  with  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  under- 
stood before  it.* 

Make  the  study  of  tlie  sacred  ScripturesP 
your  daily  practice  and  concern ;  and  embrace 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the  real 
oracles  of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that 
Spirit  that  cannot  lie.'  Knowledge  softened 
with  complacency  and  good-breeding,  will 
make  a  man  beloved  and  admired.^  Gratitude 
and  thanks  are  the  least  returns  which  chil- 
dren can  make  to  their  parents  for  the  num- 
berless obligations  conferred  on  them.^  Pre- 
cepts have  little  influence  when  not  enforced 
by  example.*  He  is  of  all  human  beings  the 
happiest  who  has  a  conscience!  untainted  by 
guilt,  and  a  mind  so  wellf  regulated  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  Heaven  shall  think  fit  to  ordain.* 
Mere  external  beauty  is  of  little  estimation  ; 
and  deformity,  when  associated  with  amiable 
dispositions   and  useful   qualities,   does^  not 

Ereclude  our  respect  and  approbation.^  True 
onour,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  the  concur- 
rent approbation  of  good  men.''  Modesty 
seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  enriched  with 
nobler  virtues.^ 


*  It  is  often  difflcalt  to  supply  the  riffht  part  of  the  verb  to  be.  Ak 
mtntmrb  is  often  understood.  The  scope  of  the  passage  must  determine 
what  part  of  to  bey  and  what  adverb,  when  an  adverb  is  necessfu-y, 
Aould  be  supplied;  for  no  general  rule  fur  t^is  can  be  given. 

G^  The  Past  Tense  has  always  a  nom.  either  expressed  or  easily 
uiowstood ;  but  the  Past  Part,  has  no  nom. — See  Key,  p.  81,  No.  103. 

t  VatorMMt  hiArtfulated  are  adjectives  hero. 
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to  be.    Ak 

determlM 
nece89tu-y« 

or  easily 
L  Mo.  103. 


On  the  Past  Participle — Continued  from  last  page,     ^ 

-  An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination : 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag 
nitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzle- 
less.^  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
conducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues ; 
and  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
exertions  of  benevolence.^" 

4  I. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
Jj^Jii'^And  fortune  smiled  deceitful''"'  on  her  birth: 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save*,  innocence  and  Heaven,      r 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old,,       ,    " 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired     -"  '  * 

Among  the  windings  of  a.  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep-surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd." 

We  find  maiiP  placedf  in  a  world  where  ke 
has  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen.^^    Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sutiicient  meansf  left  to  en 
able  them  to  perform  their  military  service.". 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in  | 
their  booksf  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than  ' 
to  have  the  meaningf  fixed  in  their  minds." 


•  Save  may  be  considered  a  prepa/iUion  here. — See  ijr.  No.  140. 

t  Id  many  oases,  the  Liiiiiutive  to  dn,  is  understood  before  the  Past 
Participle.  Thoagh  tlie  verb  tliat  follows  have,  dare,  ttc,  is  in  tiM 
Infinitive,  to  is  ioadmissible,  and  where  to  is  inadmissible,  the  be  that 
follows  it  is  inadmissiblo  too.— Man  to  be  placed,— meani  fc  h  lefti 
fee— SeeSyn.  R.  0. 
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Exercises  IN  Parsing. — !N"o.^. 

Supply  all  the  words  that  are  understood.  The  infinitive 
to  he,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood. — Xot  supplying 
what  is  understood  after  than  and  as,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  error.    ....       —  ..  ^ ^.. ..  ^ 


\%* 


Disdain*^  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
nor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  in 
your  niind.^  Those'  who  want  firmness  and 
fortitude  of  mind  seem  horn  to  oiiist  under  a 
leader,  and  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.^ They  lost  their  mother  when  very 
young.^  Of  all  my  pleasures  and  comforts, 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion.'* 

For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
.  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shoro8, 
^^  Cresar  says  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Ca.ssius,  now 

Leap'^'^*  in  with  mo  into  tliis  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  '<''* 

For  contemplation  lie,  and  valour  formed  ; 
For  softness  slie,  and  svNoet  attractive  grace." 

Is  not  her  vouni^jer  sister  fairer  than  she?' 
Only  on  the  thnme  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou.^  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they.^ 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he.^^'  He  is  as  diligent 
as  his  brother."  I  love  you  as  well  as  him.'-^ 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation :  not  the  crea- 
ture of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable ; 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with  the  divine  mind ;  not  a  mode  of 
Fer.pp.tion,  bnt  everlasting  truth;  not  depend- 
tjiit  oil  pov,:er,  but  the  guide  of  all  power. ^^ 


j; 
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1.  Tbe  objective  after  an  active  verb,  especially  when  a 
relative,  is  often  understood. 

2.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  improperly  omitted,  and 
must  be  supplied. 


'.  itu'tfj  i 


1.  Tie  that  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  the 
best  happiness  this  world  can  afford.*  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  those  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude.^  The  more  true 
merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does  he  applaud  it 
in  others.^  It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  do 
not  esteem.'*  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
on  the  ch,oice  we  make  of  our  friends.^  An  ovqi> 
cautious  attention  to  avoid  evjls  often  brings 
tjiem  upon  us ;  and  we  frequently  run  head- 
long into  misfortunes  by  the  very  means  we 
pursue  to  avoid  them.*^  He  eats  regularly, 
drinks  moderately,  and  reads  often.'  She  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write.^ 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.^ 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  wei/e  that 
thought  it^  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
them.*^  There  have  been  that  have  delivered 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their 


ffood  conduct  or  virtue."  ,.-^,,,„  ..,.. 


■A  ii 


rr«}  <  ■v'l  .  *L. 


"■K-Mi 


fc<pC^T"J 


r. 


13 


Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor ;  ^  '  l^./f 
Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich."  gg    rr  [^  \. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash."  [  i^^r^^     ^l*  ,,^| 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not."      ,m-,>f^^<y^^mS:,^ 


i 


'7«6  ENGLISH  GRAMMAK. 

ExEKcisEs  IN  Paksino. — No.  )\ 

1.  The  objective  generally  comes  after  the  verb  tha* 
governs  it,  but  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  cases,  it 
comes  before  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  verb^  the  thluff  is  gov- 
erned by  the  verb,  and  the  person  by  a  preposition  under* 
stood.  •   ' 

1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.* 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.*  Ilim 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.^  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hinder- 
ed.'* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  cfficey  and  him 
'he  hange'd.^  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ou^ht  particularly  to  love  and  respect.' 
The  ciiltivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by  the 
happy  effects  whiqh  it  naturally  tends  to  pro- 
duce on  human  life.'  These  curiosities  we  have 
imported  from  China.^  :    . 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithts  bf  all.*  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority  ?^®  Ye  gave  me  meat." 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven.*^  Give  me 
understanding.^^  Give  me  thine"^'  heart.'* 
fFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves.'^  Sell  me  thy 
ibirth-right.'*^  Sell  me  meat  for  money."  J 
will  send  you  com.^^  Tell  me  thy  name.** 
lie  taught  me  grammar.*^  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  bis  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.^*  Bring  me  a 
candle.'"  Get  him  a  pen.^  Write  him  a  let- 
ter.2*    Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth.** 


'  .^  UMiit«,  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  here  for  my,  as  thine  is  (br  My. 
t  FHend  is  the  nominative,  for  \ie  is  named.    Supplf  the  eUlpais 
ilViSf  0  thou,  who  art  myfriendj  lend  moi  lie. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — No.  Si   . 


t.^ 


heart.'^ 
le  thy 

name.^^ 
er  shall 
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1.  Tlie  poets  often  use  tin  adjcci Ive  a^  niioun;  and  some- 
times join  an  adjective  to  their  new-made  noun.    « ,vi,'    ..»..;/. 

2.  They  sometimes  Improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an  ad- 
verb.  »« 

3.  Though  the  adjective  generally  comes  before  tlie  noun, 
it  is  sometimes  placed  after  it.  -  r/...^"i.»"  -  -  .;•.•' »-  '  • 

1.  And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 

His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive* 

The  happy  isle  V Paradhe  Lost,  b.  ii,  404. 

2.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild?      ^ 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth.'' 
When  even  at  hist  the  solemn  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing.* 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  illumined  mountain.* Gradual  sinks  the 

Into  a  perfect  calm.'  .  [breeze 

Each  animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.® 

3.  But  I  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable} 

Pure  serenity  apace 


Induces  thought  and  contemplation  still. 


10 


•  The  poets  often  very  improperly  omit  the  preposition.  It  should  be, 
**  Ere  he  arrive  at  the  happy  isle."  And  a^ain,  "  Here  he  had  need  all 
circumspection,"  tor,  need  of  all  circumspectioa. 

23^"  After  this,  the  Prefuce,  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Grammar, 
may  be  used  as  additional  exercises  on  Pariinjj. 
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ENGLISH  GI^A3nHi*KR. 


A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
TERMS   USED  l^^  THE  GRA.MMAR. 


mtvy 

JCoviinnthm,  nnininur. 

PosBcssiocy  puiitiU!ii)iir<,  bulougiug 

to. 
Ohjcitipfi,  tlio  objei't  U|)on  which 

lui  iiclivo   verb  oi*    propodltiua 

terniinatos. 
C^iiiiJ  iri6on,  u  coiuj)arinii  of  quuli- 

tiet). 
Positioe,  the  quality  without  cx- 

G)mpar;itirr,  a  hiu'her  or  lower  tle- 
grou  ol'tho  quality. 

Superlative,  tho  hiufhest  or  lowest 
(le^'roe  oftho  qu.ilily. 

Prijixiiitr,  placing  boloro. 

rer.ional,  bolorigiiv,'  lo  jjcrsons. 

Jtelativc,  relatiii;;,'  to  anoiher, 

^ntcceilrnt.^  the  wgifl  woing  before. 

iJemoimtrutioc,  pointing  out. 

JJintributivc,  dividing  into  por- 
tions. 

Indefinite,  uudcfliicd,  not  limited. 

JiittrrofrativCt  iisking.  [object. 

Transitioc,  (action)  paasiuij  to  an 

Jntransitine,  (action)  conllned  to 
the  actor;  passing  within. 

Auxiliary,  hel])ing. 

Conjugate,  to  give  all  tho  principal 
pans  or  a  verb. 

Mood  or  Mode,  form  or  manner  of 
a  verb. 

Indimtioc,  declaring,  indicating. 

Potrnti'jt,  having  power,  or  will. 

Subjunctive,  joined  to  another  un- 
der a  condition. 

JVcffative,  no,  denying. 

JJJirmative,  yes,  asst-rting. 

Proiniseuuus,  mixed. 

Imperative,  comuiandlug.    « 


Iiifinitiiw,  without  limits.    * 
TiiiKi;  the  tiniu  of  acting  or  sutlct 

ill'.'. 
Present,  the  time  that  n«)W  is. 
P'tut,  (he  lime  past. 
Per/tut.  qultu  coni[»lotcd,  finished 

and  past. 
rivjKij'nt,    more    than    perfect, 

quite  finished  some  tinio  ago. 
Future,  time  to  come. 
Particijiie,    ijartuliiug     of     othei 

purfs. 
lieirular,  according  to  rule. 
hTtifulur,  not  according  to  rule. 
Dffertiovy    wanting   some   of  ill 

parts.  .   '•  -^ 

Copulative, ']o\x\\n^.  ^ 

Disjunctive,  dii«joiuing.     '«1J  U-.'' 
.^wMc^rct/,  joined  to.  »»vf )  •    '■ 

Govcrva,  acts  upon.  •  ' '  "^  ' 

Preceding,  going  before. 
Intervene,  to  come  between. 
llHity,  one— several  acting  as  ona 
Contingency,  what  may  or  may  noi 

hai)pen;  uncertainty. 
Plurality,  mure  than  one. .;-.  •:. 
Futurity,  lime  to  come.  '    ■ 

Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do. 
Ellipsis^  a  leaving  out  of  some* 

thing. 
JiliscellaneauSf  mixed,  of  vorioufl 

kinds. 
Cardinal,*  principal,  or  fimdamon* 

tul. 
Ordinal,i     numbered     in     their 

order.  ,         , 

Universal,  extending  to  all.     ' 
Ambiguity,  uucertaiuty  Which  of 

tho  two  it  is. 


•  The  Cardinal  numbers  are,  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  Stc. ;  from  the  flrst  three  are  formed  thu  adverbs  once, 
twice,  thrice. 

t  1'he  Ordinal  numbers  are,  First,  second,  third,  foui'th,  fifth,  sixth, 
saventh,  eighth,  ninth,  ti-nth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenlli,  sixteenlli,  sevenleeuth,  eighteenth,  ninoteeuth,  twentieth, 
twenty-first,  twerity-socond,  &.c. 

From  these  are  f(»rmed  adverbs  of  order ;  as,  First,  secondly,  thirdjy, 
fomthly,  fifthly,  sixthly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  tenth ly,  eleventhly, 
twelfllily,  thirteenthly,  fourteenthly,  fifteenthly,  sixteenihly,  seven- 
teenthly,  eighteenthly,  nineteenthly,  twenticthly,  twonty-lirsll^,  tweuty- 
secundly,  &.c. 
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\  wi  '  t 


SYNTAX. 


Syntax  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats 
of  the  jyroptr  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  in  a  sentence/'^' 


A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
complete  sense  ;  as,  John  is  hajypij, 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound :  a 

A  sirnj)le  sentence  contains  but  one  subject 
and  one  linitef  verb  ;  as,  Life  is  short, 

A  comjpound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
conjunctions  ;  as,  Time  is  shorty  but  etemiti/ 
is  long, 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  relati<5n  between  ideas,  without 
affirming  anything;  as,  i/i  truth/  To  he  plain 
with  you.  ^  ^ 

The  principal  pai-ts  of  a  simple  sentence,  are, 
the  subject^  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute^  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
the  attnbute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  ac- 
tion. 


.•*■•' 


•  Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord  and  Oovemwcnt, 
Concord  ia  ttie  agreement  wliich  one  word  has  with  uuuther,  in  num- 
ber, gender,  case,  or  person.  v 

Gitreriimcnt  is  tiiut  power  which  one  part  of  speecli  has  over  another, 
la  determining  its  mood,  tense,  or  case. 

t  Finite  verba  are  those  to  whicli  number  and  person  appertain.  Tho 
Itifinitive  mood  has  no  reapuoo  to  number  or  person. 


w 


ENGLISH   SYNTAX. 
IIULE  I. 


A  verb  must  nyrce  with  if.H  noirihiatli'e  in  iruuiher  and 
person;  as.  Thou  rcjuiertt;  lie  reads;  VV^i  read. 

EXEUCISKS.  ,  ....-.'■,    .J\/v,    " 

I  loves  rearlln^.  A  soft;'*  answer  turn  a\viiy 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  ye-sterday  and  kiiowest 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  l>ut  as  grass. 
All  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  things 
was  created  by  him.  In  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
his  heart,  in  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thoi'sand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate 
improvement,  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
cbarm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  int/ernii)ts  his  pleasure,  and 
whispers  to  him  that  he  once  had  better 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  heai-ts.  Nothing  but 
vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  'J'here's  two  or  three  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

f  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 


bfl>J 


T(tl 


\l 


*  Rule.  An.  Adjective  ffrrer'ji  with  a  von 71  m  ffcnder^number,  and  case, 
aa,  A  good  miiii. A«  the;  adj<:cti.iu;,  in  l'^i)';<lisf»«  is  >i<)t  varied  on  ac- 
count <y{ffender,  number^  and  raifr,  thin  I'tiit'  \n  of  little  importance. 

t  Rule.  T/iP-  nalffect  of  a  verb  HlioiUd  be  i.n  the  ntmlnative  ;  thus,  Him 
axid  ber  were  tnarried ;  Hhoiild  be.  He  and  Hke  were  mnrried. 

QJ^  All  those  J^otea  )it  llt«  boUuni  that  have  Exercises  in  the  text, 
ure  tu  be  committed  to  memory,  uud  upplicd  like  the  Rulei»  ut  the  top. 
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RULE  li     .  - 

An  active  verb  governs  tJie  objective  case ;   as,  We  ^ove 
him;  He  loves  w«.*  n 

""  Exercises. 

He  loves  we.  lie  and  they  we  know,  bul 
who  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and  mischiev 
ous,  repmve  sharplj.  Ye  only  have  I  known. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com 
mitted  the  oiience  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  1 
who  am  innocent.  .i      j.]..         ,^ 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  "became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  I  he  turned  pale.  Hav- 
ing exposed  hisseli  too  much  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  man  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity  ia 
dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely? 
lliey  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

\  Kepenting  him  of  his  design.  It  ^fill  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  wiOi  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  Pway 
into  the  land  of  Judea. 

§  I  shall  i)remise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


•  The  participle,  being  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  caae. 

+  Note.  When  the  objective  is  a  relative^  it  comes  before  the  verb  that 
governs  it.    (Mr.  Murray's  6th  nile  ia  unnecessary. — Sve  No.  A.,  p.  65.) 

X  Rule  I.  J^euter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  an  objective  after  thcrii ; 
thus,  Repenting  him  of  his  design,  should  be,  Rspenting  of  his 
design. 

§  Rule  n.  .Active  verbs  do  not  admit  of  a  preposltiov  after  them  ; 
thus,  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,  should  be,  1  must  pre- 
mise three  ciicumatanccd.         ^  i. 
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RULE  III. 

Prepositiojis  govern  the   objective  case;    as,   To   whom 
much  is  giv^ea,  oi'  him  much  shall  be  required. 

Exercises.  "^^ 

'  To  who  will  you  give  that  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  with  I?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing. 
W  ithhold  not  good  from  they  to  who  it  is  due. 
With  who  do  you  live  ?  Great  friendship  sub- 
sists between  he  and  I.  lie  can  do  nothing 
of  hisself  They  willingly,  and  of  theirselves, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  susi)icion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not 
who,  in  the  company. 

^  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they 
ride  with?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under? 
Flatter V  can  hurt  none  but  those  who  it  is 
agreeable  to.  It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged 
with.  It  was  not  he  that  they  were  so  angry 
with.  Who  didst  tliou  receive  that  intelligence 
from  ?  The  person  who  I  travelled  with  has 
sold  t^e  horse  which  he  rode  on  during  our 
journey.  Does  that  boy  know  who  he  speaks 
to  ?    I  \\o\)Q  it  is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

f  He  is  quite  unacquainted  witii,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,   '  ,  '  subject.        . 


itiii 


*  Rule  I.  The  preposition  should  be.  placed  immediately  before  the  rdO' 
live  which  it  ^orenis  ;  as,  7'o  wham  do  you  speak  ? 

The  preposition  is  often  separulod  Irom  tiie  relative;  but  tliough  tliig 
Is  perhaps  allovvuble  in  iiuniliur  conversfitiou,  yet,  in  solemn  composi- 
tion, tlie  placin;,'  oi  ',ie  preposition  immediately  before  the  relative  ia 
more  perspicu(jas  luul  elegant. 

t  Rule  II.  It  is^  inelegant  to  connect  two  prepositions^  or  one  and  an 
(ictire  verb,  with  the  sninc  noun;  for  example,  They  were  refused 
entrance  into^  and  forcibly  driven /ro7.'i,  the  liouse;  ^ihould  be.  They 

wei'e  refused  entrance  into  the  hvv.se.,  and  forcibly  driven  fi-om  it. 

I  wrote  to,  and  warned  him ;  should  bcy  I  wrote  to  him  and  warmd 
him. 
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Two  or  more  singular  fiouns  coupled  with  and,  require  a 
verb  and  pi'onoun  in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  John  are 
good  boys  ;  for  they  are  busy.* 

Two  or  more  singular  noims  separated  by  or  or  noe, 
require  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular ;  as, — James  or 
John  is  dux.f 

•  >       ■  .- =-     Exercises.    . -*  ■-    ■f.-.-'  '    ..• 

Socrates  and  Plato  was  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxurious 
living  and  high  pleasures  beguts  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible 
as  example.  Either  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
present.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  The  modest  virgin ,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  petticoated  philosophers. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 


*  And  is  the  c/j'y  conjunction  tliat  combines  the  agency  of  two  or 

'Omore  int<j  ane ;  for,  an  irvU.  ua  liever  does  timt ;  bi^^t  merely  states  a 

4ort  of  compiiriaon  ;  thub,   "  (Ja^t-ar,  ns  well  us  Cicero,  2/j«s  eloquent." 

-  fVif't  is  sometimes  used  for  and. — See  Miscellaneous  Obscroatmis^  p. 

34  and  142. 

t  Or  and  nor  aro  the  only  conjunctions  applicable  to  this  rule. 
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RULE  V. 

^  Conjunctiori3  couple  the  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbi 
as, — Do  good  and  seek  peace. 

Conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns  ;  as, — He  and  /  are  happy. 


— >-n 


}{^f  ,  Exercises. 


lie  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
go.  Neither  lie  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  will 
rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par- 
liament addressed  the  king,  and  has  I  a  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee  his  fault,  and 
entreated*  thee  to  forgive  him  ?  And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest"  me  into  judgment  with  thee  !  You 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  m^n  have  a  himdred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  Is  g6iie  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  go^p^  into  the  mountains,  and 
seek^ilf  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

f  Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.  She  w^as  proud, 
though  now  humble.  He  is  not  rich,  but:J:  is  re- 
spectable. Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ; 
and,  w^hether  used  or  not,f  wnll  soon  pass  away. 


bl 

01 


K  *  The  same/orw  of  the  verb  must  be  continued. 

.1  \       t  Conjunctions  frequently  couple  diflferent  moods  and  tenses  of  verb»; 
bnt  in  these  instances  the  nominative  is  generally  repealed ;  as,  He  maf 
*eturn,  but  he  will  not  continue. 
V     ;     X  The  nominative  is  generally  repeated,  even  to  the  same  mood  and 
\  I     \aee,  when  a  contrast  is  staied  with  but,  not,  or  though^  Lc,  us  in  Uiii 
\J      Qtence. 
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One  verb  governs  another  in  the  infinitive  mood ;  as,— 
Forget  not  to  do  good*  , 

1  o,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after  the  verbs, 
bid,  dare,  imed,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  perceive,  behold, 
observe,  have,  and  know.f 

EXEKCISES. 

Strive  learn.  They  obliged  him  do  it. 
Newton  did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries 
on  the  public.  His  penetration  and  diligence 
seemed  vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be 
said  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic 
poem.  Endeavouring  persuade.  We  ought 
ibriifive  iniuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
persons  to  conduct  themselves  very  discreetly. 
lie  bade  me  to  go  i.^ome.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  w^e  see  a  good  mind  to  nlaintain 
atience  and  ti 


V 


irpiillity 


'.r 


aiilictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  bid  my  servant 
to  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  I  nef^d  not  to  so- 
licit him  to  do  a  kind  office. 


*  Tlio  inflnitive  mood  is  froquoatly  »?'>ve''flG(l  by  nouns  iind  adjectives ; 
an,  They  have  a  desire  to  learn  ;  fVo.  hy  to  be  loved.  For^  before  the 
faiflnitive,  is  unuecessJiry. 

IM  gowriis  the  objective  case ;  as,  Let  him  beware. 

t  To  ia  generally  used  alter  the  passive  of  thos'>  verbs,  except  let  ; 
M,  He  watt  made  to  belicKe  it :  He  was  L't  go  ;  and  sometimes  after  the 
active.  In  the  past  tense,  especially  of  have,  a  p  'iucipul  verb ;  as,  I  hiui 
to  walk  all  the  way. — ri-ae  p.  61,  b. 

The  ivjinitioe  is  often  independent  of  the  resi  of  the  sentence  ;  at 
To  proceed  ;  To  confess  the  truth,  1  wad  in  fault. 


]}'• 
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-  When  two  nouns  come  together  signifying  different  things^ 
the  former  is  put  in  the  possessive  case;  as — Jolm's  book  ■ 
on  eagles'  wings ;  his  heart. 

"When  two  nouna'  come  together  signifying  the  sumA 
thing,  they  agree  in  case  ;  as  Cicero  the  orator ;  The  city 
Edinburgh. 

.'■:  Exercises.      ■  •.■   ■■ .    ■^^^  rr- 

^'  Pompeys  pillar.  Yirtnes  reward.  A  mans 
manner's  frequently  influence  liis  fortune.  Asa 
his  heart  ^^as  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  moth- 
ers t'^nvlerness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
gif'.^;  I'o)'  'nans  advantage.  Helen  her  beauty 
^;a.s  ^hi  cause  of  Troy,  its  destruction.  Wis- 
doais  precepts  are  the  good  mans  delight 
.1  ^  ]>^,|nv\i^  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation 
was  tltat  of  fishermen.  He  asked  his  father's, 
as  well  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jeibus  fe3t.  Moses  rod.  Herodiasf  sake. 
Righteousness's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan. 


•  Xule.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  possessive  case.,  the 
t.postraph,e  with  s  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  imdcratood  to  the  rest ;  i\^, 
Jjjie  and  Lticy's  books. 

When  any  i^ords  intervent-  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed 
tf-  each;  as, Tliis  ;^Hined  the  fchig^s  1. 1  well  as  ihn pcople\<i  npprobulion. 

+  To  pretent  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  the  s  after  the  Apostro- 
phe is  generally  oinitfed  when  the  jh-st  v  'in  has  an  s  in  eacli  ^vf  its 
two  ^rtsf  syllables,  and  tlm  second  i.o.ni  bt;?; ins  with  .?  ;  as,  Rightcovs- 
nciic'''  sake  :  For  conscience'  siikej  Fronds''  sake. 

It  hn.s  lately  become  common,  when  the  no'ninative  singular  ends  in 
8,  or  i-5,  to  form  the  posMsaivo  by  oiriitting  the  .s"  alter  the  aposirophe ; 
as,  .James''  book,  Miss''  shoea,  instead  of  ,/anii:.s-^s  bon!,.,  jMiss's  shoes, 
Thi3  is  improper.  Put  these  phrases  into  qacntions,  and  then  they 
will  iippoar  ridi'ulons.  Is  this  book  Jamrs''  ?  Are  thest;  shoes  Miss''  7 
Nor  are  they  If.-^i*  ridiculous  without  the  interrogatory  i'oriU *,  as,  This 
book  is  Jatnes\  <fec. — K.  lO'i-B-T, 

We  sometimes  use  ot'  instead  of  the  apostrophe  and  s  :  thus  we 
say,  Tlie  wisdom  of  Socrates,  rather  than  Socnlffs^s  wisdom.  In 
some  instances  we  use  the  of  hnd  the  possessive  termination  too  ;  as  (t 
iH  a  di'^covery  of  Sir  Isaac  JVrw^ow'.?,  that  is.  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
d'}jo(hverip9.    A  pictui-e  of  my  frieiid,  means  a  portrait  ol"  him ;  but 
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When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  unity  of  idra,  t1i6 
verb  and  pronoun  slioidd  be  singxdar ;  us, — Tlio  clasa  was 
large. 

When  a  noun  of  mtdtitude  convey !<  pluriility  of  idea,  the 
verb  and  pro)ioun  shoidd  be  plural ;  aa, — My  people  do  not 
consider ;  they  have  not  known  me. 

I  Exercises.       '  ■  y 

Tlie  meeting  were  well  attended.  The  pco 
pie  has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the  niulti 
tude  away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself  bread. 
The  people  was  very  numerous.  The  council 
was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and  not  the 
fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  the 
sliepherd's  care.  When  the  nation  complain, 
the  rulers  should  listen  to  their  voice.  The 
regiment  consist  of  a  t  iousand  men.  The  multi- 
tude eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  cliief  good. 
The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The  fleet  were 
seen  sailing  up  the  channel.  Why  do  this 
generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  Tlie  shoal  of 
herrings  were  immense.  Tlie  renmant  of  the 
people  were  persecuted.  The  comiuitteo  was 
divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy,  and 
yet  does  very  little.  Xever  were  any  nation 
so  infatuated.  But  this  people  who  knoweth 
not  the  law  arc  cursed. 


a  picture  of  my  fnciKTs,  me:uis  a  pi>rtrsit  of  some  other  porion,  and 
thiit  it  beluiira'toiny  friend. 

As  precipe  rules  for  the  formuliou  of  the  possessive  case,  in  nil 
situations,  cnu  f^circely  be  givpn,  I  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  correct 
examples  for  ibe  pujiil's  imitation :  thus,  I  left,  th.'  parcel  at  Sinith^t 
tlio  bookselk'r;  Hie  Lord  Mayor  of  Londnn'g  autljuiiiy ;  For  David 
thy/';i^tv's  sjiko ;  He  took  refuge  at  the  ^ojicr/jwr's,  tlie /.//»y.»  repro* 
seniauve;  Whose  glory  did  he  emulate?  lie  emulated  Ctt.v/r'*,  the 
greatest  ij^tiueral  of  antiquity. — See  last  note  under  Iluie  Xil.,  ats§ 
Rula  XXX. 
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The  verb  to  be  should  have  the  name  case  after  it  that  it 
has  before  it ;  as, — I  am  he  ;  I  took  it  to  be  him.* 

Exercises. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
afraid  :  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  ns  all 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  resembled 
his  brother,  tliat  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  them 
which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  him 
be  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said  so  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  they.  It  might  have  been  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  them.  It  was  either  him  or 
his  brother  that  gained  the  first  prize. 


*  When  the  verb  to  he  is  understood,  it  has  the  same  case  after  it 
that  it  has  before  it ;  as,  He  seems  the  leader  of  a  party.  I  sup- 
posed him  a  man  of  learning :  that*  is,  to  be  the  leader,  &c.,  to  be  a 
mail,  &c. 

Part  of  a  scntevce  is  sometimes  the  nominative  both  before  and  after 
the  verb  to  be;  as,  His  maxim  was,  "  lie  master  of  thy  anger." 
r  The  verb  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  adjective. — See  No.  m. 
P  P«s*n'o  verbs  which  signify  nami/ig,  and  some  neuter  verbs,  have  a 
HJttiinative  after  them  ;  as,  He  shall  be  called  John  :  He  became  the 
slave  of  irregular  passions.  Stephen  died  a  martyr  for  the  Cbriatian 
religion. 

Soniu  passive  verbs  admit  an  objective  after  them;  as,  John  was 
first  denied  apples t  then  he  was  promised  them,  then  he  was  offered 
them. 
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Sentences  that  impli/  contingency  and  futurity  require  the 
Subjunctive  Mood ;  as, — If  he  be  alouo,  give  iiiin  the 
letter. 

Wht?n  coniinf/c7ici/  and  futurity  are  not  both  implied,  (fte 
Indicative  ought  to  be  used;  as, — If  he  speaks  us  Le  thinkSf 
he  may  safely  be  trusted.  .     '''''  ''  ^.  I 


f 


c::  .    niiuim   Exercises.     , 

i*  If  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  he  die,  he 
shall  snrely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
riches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though 
he  be  high,  he  hatli  respect  to  the  lowly.  If 
thou  live  virtuously,  thou  art  hajjpy.  If  thou 
be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  If  he  does 
promise,  he  will  certainly  j^erform.  Oh !  that 
his  heart  was  tender.  As  the  governess 
were  present,  the  children  behaved  properly. 
Though  he  falls  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast 
down.  tiruw  ofim^ -iir^'^jifMitrifC.v^J 

'^  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  be  thy  own.f  Let  him  that  is  sanguine, 
take  heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that 
thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established  mles. 

J  If  he  is  but  discreet -he  will  succeed.  If 
he  he  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desu'e,  it  will  produce 
obedience. 


*  The  exercises  may  jill  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  top. — K.  201. 

+  Ri'Le  I.  Lost  and  that  annexed  to  a  command  rnjwire  the  Subjunc- 
tive Mood  :  as,  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty.  Take  heed 
that  thou  apeak  not  to  Jacob,  either  good  or  bad. 

X  RuLK  II.  Ifi  7n!t.h  hni  following  it,  when  futurity  is  denoted.,  re- 
quires the  Subjunctive  Jiluod  ;  aa,  //  he  do  but  toiicu  llio  hills  ihey  shall 
smoke.  But  when  future  time  is  uot  expressed,  thi;  indicative  ought 
to  be  used.  ^  ^ 

In  the  subjunctive,  the  auxiliaries  shall^  should,  &.C.,  are  geberally. 
uaderstood ;  as,  Though  he  /«//,  i.  a.,  though  he  should  fail.  Until 
repentance  compose  his  mind,  i.  e.,  mitil  repentance  shall  compo.se.— 
*»c  K.  2.50. 
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RULE  XI. 
Sf/me  co7}JiinctioHS  have  their  an'rc.sjjmid'ii.t  owjunctions , 
thus, — 
Neither  rt;quire9  Xor  after  it ;  as,  Neither  hu  nor  hii  brotlior 

was  ill. 
TJiough   Yet ;    as,  Though  he  was  rich,  i/ct  for  our 

sakes,  itc. 

Whether Or ;  Whether  he  will  do  it  or  not,  I  cjuiDot  telL 

JCllhcr     — 
An  — 

A9         - 


sistor  luu.-it  go. 


^« 


Or;"'*  Either  sho  or  her 
^s;  Mine  is  «.?  good  an  your;! 
1^0 ;  ^«  the  stars  so  HhaJl  thv  .seed  btJ. 
tlic  one  dieth,  .so  dieth  the  other. 

/Sof  As;  He  is  not  so  wiao  as  hi.s  brother.     To 

see  thy  ghiry  no  as  I  have  seen  it,  v>x. 
80        .   That ;  1  am  so  weak  that  I  cauuot  walk. 

EXEKCISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  gi^eat  deal  ot 
examination.  Tlie  one  is  equally  deserving  as 
tiie  other.  I  must  be  so  candid  to  own,  that 
I  have  been  mistaken,  lie  would  not  do  it 
himself,  nor  let  mo  do  it.  lie  was  so  angry 
as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  days,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he  slay  me,  so 
will  I  tmst  in  nim.  He  must  go  himself,  01 
send  his  servant.  There  is  no  condition  so 
8ecm*e  as  cannot  admit  of  change.  He  is  n  3t 
as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed,  as  he 
thinks  himself  to  be.  Neitiier  despise  the 
130or,  or  QUYj  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth  so  as 
the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  w^as  so 
white  as  snow. 

*  The  poets  frequently  use  Or—or^  for  Eitkcr—or ;  and  Mtr — nor, 
for  J^either — nor. — In  prose  not — nor  is  often  used  lor  neltlur — mtr.- 
^e  yet  aJler  though  is  frequeutJy  and  properly  suppressed. 

Or  does  not  rcqairo  eWur  belore  it  vhen  the  one  word  is  a  mere  ci- 
planatioii  of  the  other ;  as,  20s.  or  jCI  sterling  is  euough. 

t  See  A'.  204.  ,...-..,  ^> 
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77ie  fircacrtf.  f,arbciple,  vhcn.  ii^nl  an  n  noim,  r^qnires  an 
artich;  /j''/'>rt  it,  and  of  oft^r  if ;  as, — 'J'lu'.  sum  of  tno  nionil 
l;iw  c<>!if<i,-l.s  ill  f./ie  obfiihuj  of  (Jod,  sujd  the  Iod'ohj  of  our 
iieij'hljour  an  oursolved.* 


I 


ExKKcisi:?,. 


hW 


til 


J.earniiii»;  of  Uino;uii<4es  i^  very  difficult. 
Jitc  learning  laiy  thing  speedily  reijiiires  great 
apiJicatiun.  Jiy  the  exercising  our  faculties 
they  are  improved.  I>y  ol)serving  of  these 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem,  ^liis 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The 
not  attending  to  this  rule  .is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  eri'or.  .  */ 

f  Our  approvirg  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourai^^o  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  preci])ice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

friend's  care. %  What  is  the  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily?  I 
remember  it  being  done. 


*  These  phrases  would  be  rift'ht,  were  the  article  and  of  both  omitted ; 
R8,  Tho  sum  of  the  moral  law  considts  in  vbryin^  God,  aad  loving-  our 
neighbour,  Arc.  This  manner  of  exprcs'-ion  is,  iu  many  instances, 
prel'ernble  to  the  other.  In  some  case?,  however,  these  two  modes 
express  Aery  dilTerunt  ideas,  and  therefore  attention  to  tlie  xcnse  is 
necessary  :  ns,  He  confessed  the  whole  in  the  hearinir  of  three  witnesses, 
and  t!M>  court  spent  un  hour  in  hearinir  their  deposition. — Key,  No. 
20vS,  Aic. 

t  Thf  present  participle  with  a  pofxessive  before  it  somct  mes  admits 
»f  of  after  it,  and  sometimes  not ;  as,  Tlieir  observing  of  ihc  rules  pro- 
rented  errors.    By  his  studying  the  Scriptures  he  became  wise. 

H'lfvn  a  preposition  foUoics  the  participle^  of  is  inadmissible;  as, 
His  depending  on  promises  proved  his  ruin.  His  neglecting  to  study 
when  youn{:  rendered  him  ignorant  all  his  life. 

X  Rule. — Jl  noun  before  the  present  participle  is  put  in  the  possessive 
case  ;  as.  Much  will  depend  on  iXnipvpifs  composing  freq  lently. 

Souietiines.  however,  the  sense  forbids  it  to  be  put  in  the  possessive 
case;  Ih;!:^.  What  do  you  think  oi  my  horsi:  running  to-day?  means. 
Do  you  think  I  should  let  him  run?  but,  What  do  you  think  of  mj 
hors':''s  raniiuig  7  means,  hg  has  run,  do  you  think  he  ran  well? 
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ENGLISH  SYNTAX- 


RULE  XIIL 

The  past  participle  is  used  after  the  verbs  have  and  b(* 
ts, — I  have  toritten  a  letter :  he  was  chosen. 

Exercises. 

He  has  wrote  liis  copy.  I  wdtild  have 
wrote  a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  in- 
terest. The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove 
throughout.  The  French  language  is  spoke  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe.  Ills  resolution 
was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposi- 
tion. The  horse  was  stole.  They  have  chose 
the  part  of  honour  and  virtue.  The  Rhine 
was  fi-oze  over.  She  was  showed  into  the 
drawing-room.  My  people  have  slid  back- 
wards. He  has  broke  the  bottle.  Sonie  fell 
by  the  way-side,  and  was  trode  down.  The 
price  of  cloth  has  lately  rose  very  much.-  The 
work  was  very  well  execute.  His  vices  have 
weakened  his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He 
^ould  have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 
Nothing  but  application  is  wanting  to  make 
you  an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  He  was  greatly  heated,  ana  he 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  epd.  with  sorrows  as 
they  first  begun. 

A.  second  deluge  learDing  thus  o'jer-run ; 

And  the  monks  il^nbhed  what  the  Goths  began. 


*  Rule.— The  pdst  participle  must  not  be  used  instead  of  the  paH 
UIHS9*    It  is  improper  to  say,  ht  begun^  fur  he  began ;  ht  run,  for  A«  ran* 
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RULE  XIV. 

Pronounn  agree  in  gender,  nnmber,  and  person,  wifh  th$ 
nouns  for  which  they  atand ;  as, — John  is  here ;  he  came  an 
hour  ago.     Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 


1>. 


EXEKCISES. 


foH 

ram. 


*.  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  her  folly. 
A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty  ;  but 
a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both.  Can  a 
wonlan  forget  his  sucking  child,  that  he  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee.  Take  handfi^  ot  ashes  of  the  funiace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towa^'ds  heaven,  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh ;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Can  any  person  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not  be 
deceived?  The  mind  of  man  cannot 'be  long 
without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity  of 
his  thoughts. 

*  This  boy-S  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
hitn  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  this 
two  1  hours.  Those  soil;  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We  have  lived  here  this  many  yfears.  The 
chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 

■        ii_  III      ■  ■!  II  -  n  ^"i-r  tm 

*  Rutov^JWuiM  aiuf  numerai  adjeetiveanaut  agree  in  nwrnher  aeetn^ 
ing  to  the  tense ;  thus,  This  boys,  should  be,  these  boys,  because  boyi 
to  pUural:  and  six/oot,  should  be,  wxfeet^  because  six  is  plural. 

Whole  should  never  be  Joined  to  common  nouns  in  the  phirel ;  thus, 
AhnoBt  the  whole  inhabitants  were  present,  should  be^  Almost  oU  the 
Itdiabltaots;  but  it  may  be  joined  to  eoUeeiive  nouns  in  the  plund; 
thiH)  WMo  MtiM  wore  swallowed  up  bj  the  earthquake. 


ir- 
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RULE  XV. 


The  relative  agrees  vith  its  antecedent  in  gender,  nnmber, 
and  person  ;  as, — Tliou  who  readest ;  The  book  which  was 
lost. 

Exercises. 

Those  which  seek  Wisdom  will  certainly  find 
her.  This  is  the  friend  which  I  love.  That 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon  who  rose 
last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
child  which*^'  was  lost  is  found. 

f  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys 
without  pity.  AVho  of  those  men  came  to  his 
assistance? 

X  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Solonion 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw. 
It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw  before. 
And  all  which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e^er 
gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  we 
saw  at  the  window.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  dauntless  breast,  &c. 

I  * I-  I  ^  .  -.  I  I  .      I      .ill 

*  It  docs  not  rfppear  to  me  that  it  ia  harsh  or  improperi  aa  Mr.  Mtik^ 
ray  sayai  to  apply  who  to  children^  because  they  have  little  reason  and 
reflection;  but  it' it  ia,  at  what  offe  uhould  we  lay  aside  •which and  apply 
who  to  them  ?  That  seems  preferable  to  eltlier.  In  our  translattou  of 
the  Bible,  who  and  that  are  both  applied  ^o  children,  but  never  which, 
£(ee  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  15.    Matt.  ii.  16.    Rev.  xii.  5. 

t  Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  also  to  persons  in  asking 
questions. 

i  Rule.    That  is  used  instead  of  who  or  which  :  ' 

1.  ^fter  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree, — after  the  words  aaxao 
and  all,  and  often  after  some  and  any. 

2.  When  the  antecedent  consists  of  two  nouns^  the  one  reiquiring  who 
ttM  the  other  which ;  us,  The  man  and  the  horae  that  Wd-saw  yester- 
day. 

3.  After  the  interrogative  Who;  as,  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  relt 
gloh  would  have  argued  thtis  ? 

There  seems  to"  t>e  tw  satisfactory  reason  for  preferring'Mfl*  to  who 
irft^r  savAe  and  nlU  except  usage.  There  is  indeed  as  gcxKl  authority 
for  using  who  after  all^  as  for  using  tktit.  Addieon,  for  instance,  osei 
til  who  sevfral  times  in  one  paper. 
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RULE  XVL 

When  the  relative  is  preceded  hy  two  antecedents  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  and  the  verb  generally  agree  in  person 
MHth  tlie  last ;  os, — Thou  art  the  boj  that  voas  dux  yester- 
day.* 

£xeboise6. 

I  am  the  man  who  command  you.  I  am  the 
person  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  main- 
tain it.  Thou  art  a  puj^il  who  possessest  bright 
parts,  but  who  hast  cultivateci  them  but  little. 
I  am  a  man  who  speak  but  seldom.  Thou  art 
the  friend  that  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  that 
hast  not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  pecu- 
liar need.  Thou  art  he  who  diiedst  up  the 
Red  Sea  before  thy  people  Israel.-f- 

X  The  king  dismissed  his  minister  without 
any  inquir}',  who  had  never  before  committed 
60  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  a  sin- 
gle companion,  who  passed  for  the  bravest  man 
in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 

*  Sometimes  the  relative  agrees' with  the  former  anteeedent ;  as,  I  am 
verily  a  man  who  am  a  Jew.— Acts  xxi.  3. 

The  propriety  of  this  ruJe  has  been  called  in  question,  because  the 
relatives  should  agr«p  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  whether  the  sub* 
jcct  bt  next  the  relative  or  not.  Tliis  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
subject  is  generally  next  tiie  relative,  and  the  rule  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  impropriety  of  changing  from  one  person  of  the  verb  to  an- 
other, as  in  tlie  3<i  example. 

t  When  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
direct  and  solemn  to  make  the  relative  agree  with  the  second  pcrnon. 
in  the  Scriptures  ti^ia  is  generally  done.  See  Neh.  ix.  7,  &c.  This 
sentence  may  therefore  stand  as  it  is.  In  the  third  person  singular  of 
■verbs,  the  solemn  eth  seems  to  become  the  dignity  of  the  Almignty 
better  than  the  familiar  es ;  thus,  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  twcheth 
thee  to  proflt ;  who  leadetk  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shonldst  go ; 
is  more  dignified  than,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  tenches  thee  to 
profit ;  who  leads  thee.  . 

■  I  Rule.— TAo  relative  ovght  to  be  placed  next  its.  antecedent,  to  pre- 
vent aml/iguity ;  thus,  The  boy  beat  his  companion,  whom  every 
body  believed  incapable  of  doin?f  mischief;  should  be,  The  boy,  wkcm 
every  body  believed  iucsipable  of  dol^ig  nijscbiefi  beat  his  couipjyiioBU 
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HULE  XVIL 

When  tingular  nominatives  of  different  persons  are  sepch 
rated  hy  oa  or  nob,  tJie  verb  agrees  with  the  person  next  it ; 
as,: — Either  thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;  I,  or  thou^  or  he,  is  the 
author  of  it.* 

.ExEBblSEll. 

,,/  Either  I  or  thouam  gr^iatly  mistaken.  .He 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thomas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  iny 
paper.  John  or  I  has  done  it.  He  or  thou 
IS  the  person  who  must  go  to  London  on  that 
business. 

Promiscuous  Mseroises. 

Your  gold  and  pilver  is  cankered.  Fe^-r  and 
a  snare  is  con^e  upon  us.  The  master  taught 
him  and  I  to  reafO.  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number  undQi"  three-score  yeafs  old, 
having  been  the  wife  of  one  husband,  well 
reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if  she  have 
brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  stran- 

fers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  leet,  if  she 
ave  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  dili- 
gently follawed  every  good  work.  The  candi- 
date being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as  severe 
as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her  were 
of 'the.  same  age.  If  the  night  have  gathered 
aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  My  people  doth  not 
consider. 


■i!.vf,r  ! 


*  Tbe  verb,  though  expressed  only  to  the  last  person,  is  understood 
in  its  proper  person  to  each  of  the  rest,  and  the  sentence  when  the  ellip- 
sis is  supplied  stands  thus, ''  Either  ihou  art  in  fault,  or  I  a^  in  faolt  ;** 
and  the  next  sentence,  Either  1  am  the  author  of  it,  or  thou  art  the  au- 
thor of  it,  or  he  ia  the  author  Of  it. 

SopplyiDg  the  ellipsis  thus  would  render  the  sentence  correct 
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RULE  xvin. 

A  singular  and  a  plural  nominative  separated  by  or  or 
NOR,  require  a  verb  in  the  plural;  as, — Neither  the  captain 
nor  the  sailors  were  saved.* 
*     The  plural  nomiuative  should  be  placed  next  the  verb. 

Exercises. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurious  to 
him.  He  or  thev  vras  offended  at  it.  AV^he- 
ther  one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  bus'- 
ness,  does  not  yet  appear.  Tiie  deceitfuhiess 
of  riches,  or  tne  caixis  of  this  life,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

i=  f  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
were  the  restraints  put  npon  it.  His  meat 
were  locusts  and  wihl  honey.  His  chief  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment  were  controversy,    v 

X  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies. 
You  and  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their 
books,  therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

but  80  stronicr  is  our  natural  love  of  brevity,  that  such  a  teilions  and 
formal  attention  to  correctness  would  justly  be  reckoned  stitf  and 
pedantic.  It  ia  better- to  avoid  botli  tbrms  of  expression,  when  it  cait 
be  conveniently  done. 

*  The  same  observation  iniiy  be  mode  resfecling  the  manner  ol  sup- 
plying the  ellipiiis  tinder  this  rule,  that  was  mtide  respecUng  the  last. 
A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipsis  in  both,  and 
In  a  thousand  other  instances. 

t  Rule  [. —  When  the  verb  to  bo  stands  between  a  singular  and  plural 
nominative,  it  agrees  with  the  one  next  it,  or  with  the  one  which  is  more 
naturally  the  suliject  of  it ;  as,  "  'J'he  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

X  Rule  n.—  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  words  of  different  person*^ 
eottpled  Kith  And,  it  blames  plural,  and  cgracs  with  the  flrat  person 
when  I  or  Wo  is  mcntwned  ;  and  with  the  second,  when  I  or  We  ia  not 
mentioned;  as,  ^' Johu  and  1  will  lend  you  our  books.  James  and  yon 
have  got  your  lessons.'!  ^ 
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RULE  XIX. 

It  is  improper  to  use  both  a  noun  and  its  pronoun  as  a 
nominative  to  the  same  verb ;  as, — Man  that  is  born  of  a 
woman,  he  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble ; — *  omit  he. 

EXEKCISES. 

The  king  be  is  just.  The  men  they  were 
there.  Many  words  they  darken  speech.  My 
banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees.  Who, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afflictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
innocent  pleasures  they  alone  are  durable. 

f  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  that  incense  which  has  been  of- 
fered up  to  him.  :j:  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  au  within  his  own 
breast. 

§  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  pn 
high ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steeL 


mg 
air. 


*  In  some  cases  where  the  noun  is  highly  cmpbatical,  the  repetitioa 
of  it  in  the  pronoun  is  not  onl;^  allowable  but  even  elegant ;'  as,  The 
Lord  he  is  the  God.    1  Kings  xviii.  39;  see  niso  Deut.  xxi.  6. 

t  It  ought  to  be,  //  this  rule  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring,  tx. 

X  It  ought  to  be,  Though  man  has  great  variety,  &c. 

§  Rule. — It  is  improper  to  use  both  a  noun  and  its  pronoun  as  an  ob* 
jertive  after  the  same  verb ;  thus,  in  Deut.  I  v.  3:  Your  eyes  have  sees 
■^htit  the  Lord  did  because  of  BaiU-peor,  for  alt  the  men  that  foUowed 
Baal-peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you ; 
them  is  Superfluous  as  a  transposition  of  the  last  clause  will  8)|ow ;  thus, 
For  the  Lord  hath  destro/ed  all  the  men  from  among  yon  that  followed 
Baal*peor. 
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The  infinitive  mood,  6r  part  of  a  sentence,  is  smnetimea 
iwt'J  as  the  nominative  to  a  verb;   as, — For  me  to  live  in 


Christ,  aD(l  to  die  is  gain.* 
his  ruin. 


His  being  idle  was  the  cause  of 


Exercises. 

To  be  carnally  minded  are  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  diu'ation,  are  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  preserve  the  mmd  fi'om  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
health. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and!^  kind 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious  and 
faithful  to  Him  who  made  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in   a  rational  and  wcTUinformed 

mind. 

•  ■  \ 


*  The  infinitive  is  equal  to  a  noun ;  thus,  To  play  is  pleasant,  and 
boys  love  to  play ;  ore  equal  to,  Play  is  pleasant,  and  boys  love  play. — 
0. 04,  b. 

The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present  participle ;  as. 
To  advise;  To  attempt;  or,  advising,  attempting;  this  substitution 
can  be  made  only  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

J^ote. — Part  of  a  sentence  is  often  used  as  the  objective  after  a  verb ; 
as,  "  You  will  soon  find  that  the  world  does  not  perform  what  it  pro- 
mises." What  will  you  find  ?  Jins.  That  the  world  does  not  perform 
what  it  promises.  Therefore,  tlie  clause,  that  the  world  does  not  per- 
form,  &C.,  must  be  the  objective  after  find.  Did  I  not  tell  (to)  thee, 
that  thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin?  Here  the  clause,  that  thou 
vouldst  bring  me  to  ruin,  is  the  objective  afler  tell,   ^ 
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RULE  XXI. 

Double  comparatives  and  supcrlatlvcn  are  iinproper  * 
thus,  Mine  is  a  more  better  b(K)l:,  but  John's  is  tn«  most 
best ;  should  bo,  Mine  is  a  belter  book,  but  John's  i&  the 
best. 

ExEIiCiSKS. 

The  iiigl!tiiigale-s  voice  is  the  most  SAveetest 
in  the  grove.  James  is  a  woi-scr  schohir  tlian 
John.  Tray  is  the  most  s wiliest  dog.  Absa- 
lom was  the  most  beautifulest  man.  He  is 
the  "chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue.  His  work 
is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  perfect ;  and 
his  father's  the  most  periect  of  all. 

JPromisGUOus  Exeroisea, 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom  forms 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him  when  he  raised 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  bare  record.  Pub- 
lic spirit  is  a  more*  universal  principle  tl;ian  a 
sense  of  honour. 


•  Chiefs  universal^  perfect^  true,  &c„  imply  the  8u.  jrlatlve  degree 
without  est  or  most.  In  language  sublime  or  passionate,  however,  the 
word  perfect  requires  the  superlative  form  to  give  it  effect.,  A  lover, 
enraptured  with  his  mistress,  would  naturally  call  her  the  md^t  perfect 
of  her  sex.' 

Superior  ahd  inferior  always  implif  comparison,  and  require  to  aftw 
them.  • 
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Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  arc  improper  ;*  thui, 
— I  cannot  by  no  means  allow  it ;  should  oe,  1  can  by  no 
means  allow  it,  or,  I  cannot  by  ani/  meuns  alluw  it. 

Exercises. 

I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  not  done  notliing  to-day.  He 
will  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours, 
nor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  never 
aftected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  me 
thyselt^  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

Promiscuous  Exercises, 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiments  oi 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  lather's  merits  sets  thee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  he 
may  be  less  industrious.     It  was  wrote  extem- 

Eore.    Romulus,  which  fbuiided  Rome,  killed 
is  brother  Remus. 
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*  Sometimes  the  two  negatives  are  intended  to  be  an  affirmative  ;  as, 
J^or  did  they  not  perceive  him  ;  that  is,  They  did  perceive  him.  la 
this  case  they  are  proper. 

When  one  of  the  negatives,  (such  as,  di>,  tw,  an,  /w,  &c.,^  is  joined 
to  another  word,  the  two  negatives  form  a  pleasing  and  delicate  variety 
of  expression;  aS}  His  language,  though  simple,  is  not  inelegant;  tha^ 
ifl)  It  Is  elegant, 

f2 
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Adverbt  are,  for  the  moit  part,  placed  before  adjeetiveSf 
after  verbt  active  or  neuter,  and  J'requtfntly  between  the  aux- 
uiary  and  tfie  verb ;  as, — lie  is  very  uttentivo :  Sh«  bebuvus 
well,  and  is  much  esteemed.* 

Exercises. 

We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pre- 
sent events.  He  unatfecteclly  and  forcibly 
spoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by  the  whole 
assembly.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tran- 
quil also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  as 
well  as  the  sense. 

f  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  and 
jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
Having  J  not  known,  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
and  to  call  together  his  friends. 
Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry. 


*  This  is  but  a  general  rule.  For  H  i»  finpoM<'il)lH  to  give  un  exact 
and  determiuate  one  for  the  placing  of  advMrliH  un  all  ocun^ions. 
The  easy  flow  and  perspicuity  ol'  the  pliruse  oiigitt  to  be  cliieU^  re* 
garded. 

t  The  adverb  is  sometimes  placed  with  i)roprU(y  bofore  the  verb,  or 
at  some  distance  alier  it;  as,  The  women  voLuutarily  contributed  uU 
their  I'ings  and  jewels,  &c.    They  carried  their  proposition  farther. 

X  J^ot,  when  it  quulitles  the  present  participle*,  comes  before  it. 

I  J^ever  is  often  improperly  used  for  ever ;  thus  ''If  I  make  my  hands 
never  ao  clean,"  shouUi  l)e,  "  Ever  so  clean." 

%^r  The  note  in  former  editions,  statinff  thut  "//y  is  cut  off  from 
exceedingly  when  the  next  word  ends  in  ///,"  \iM  been  removed,  both 
because  it  properly  beion^^ed  to  the  34th  rule,  and  because  it  was  in 
some  degree  encouraging  a  breach  of  that  rule.  Two  words  which  i;nd 
in  ly,  succeeding  ench  other,  ore  indtutd  a  little  oflfensivA  to  the  ear^ 
but  rather  than  write  bad  grammar,  it,  would  be  better  either  to  oflfend 
it,  or  avoid  the  use  of  exceedingly  in  this  case  altogether ;  and  insteiul 
of  saying, "  He  used  me  exceedingly  digcreetly,^  sav,  "  He  used  me  ver^f 
discreetly,"  or,  if  that  is  not  strong  enough,  vary  the  expression. 
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AJJectivci  should  not  be  ushJ  it«  (ulitrhs,  nor  adverbs  as 
(UJlJn'tives ;  na, — lioaiurkably  well,  fur  remarkably  well ; 
and,  Use  a  little  wiiiu  (or  tliiuc  oftou  iiitiitmtica,  iustead  of 
thy  frequent  infirmities  ;  or, 

Adverbs  quuliry  ndjectlvcs  Hod  verbs— Adjectives  qualify  nouita. 

Exercises. 
« 

They  are  miserable  poor.  Tliey  behaved 
the  noblest,  lie  fought  bolder  than  his  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He  was  ex- 
treme prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  confonnable  to  the 
ndes  of  prudence.  He  speaks  very  liuent, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  veiv  co- 
herent.  They  came  agreeable  to  theii*  p  m  j  i  dse, 
and  conducted  theuibelves  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prort])erou8 
issue  to  the  war. 

'•^  From  whence  come  yo  ?  He  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Whti tf  are 
you  going?  Bid  him  come  here  immt  Uiitely. 
We  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  whcre:|:  he  too  frequently  represented 
his  own  merit.  He  vvcut  to  London %^\  }  ear, 
since  when  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  situation 
where  I  found  him.     It  is  not  worth  his  while. 


*  Rule  I. — From  should  not  bo  tised  before  hence^  thence^  nml  whence^ 
because  it  is  implUd.  In  many  cuses,  however,  the  omissinu  of  from 
would  render  the  language  intolerably  stiff  and  disagreeable'. 

t  Rule  II. — After  verbs  of  motion,  kitJicr^  thither^  and  tc/tit/fcr,  should 
be  used,  and  not  lure,  there,  and  where. 

X  Rule  Jir. —  fVkcn  and  while  should  not  be  used  riS  noun«.  nor  where 
US  a  preposition  and  a  relative,  L  e.  for  in  which,  &c.— For  ui/ure^  8U9 
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The  comparative  degree,  and  the  pronoun  other,  require 
than  after  them,  and  such  requires  as ;  as, — Greater  than 
I. — !N o  other  than  he ; — Such  as  do  well.* 

Exercises. 

Pie  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  sooner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  hut  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no- 
thing farther  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power.    •  - , 

f  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  bestij:  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters. 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
Jane  is  the  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 


*  Suck,  meaning  either  a  consequence  or  so  great,  requires  that ;  as. 
His  behaviour  was  such,  that  1  ordered  him  to  leave  tlie  room.  Suck 
is  the  inJluence  oF  money,  that  tew  can  resist  it. 

t  Rule. —  fVhen  two  objects  are  compared,  the  compiratinc  is  generally 
used;  but  wheji  more  than  two,  the  superlative;  as,  This  is  the  younger 
of  the  two ;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  them  all. 

When  the  two  objects  i'ormagroup,  or  arei:ot  so  much  opposed  to 
each  other  us  to  require  than  before  the  last,  some  respectable  writers 
use  the  superlative,  and  say,  "  James  is  the  xisest  of  the  two."  "  He 
is  the  weakest  of  the  two."  The  superlativa  is  often  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear ;  nor  is  the  sense  injured.  In  many  cases  a  strict  adiierence  to 
the  comparative  form  renders  the  language  too  stiff  and  formal. 

X  A  comparison  in  which  mare  than  two  are  concerned, 'may  be 
expressed  by  the  comparative  as  well  as  by  the  superlative ;  and  in 
Bome  cases  better;  but  the  comparative  considers  the  objects  com- 
pared as  belonging  to  different  classes;  while  the  superhitive  com- 
pares Uiem.*as  iucluded  in  one  class.    The  comparative  is  used  thus: 


A  pr 
is  (/over 
wiser  ti 
me.* 


JoL 
good 
than 
more 
well  a 
than  t 
ter  QXi 
greate 
as  hill 
perlbr] 

t  V\ 
Who  ] 
concea 

S)u  m 
im. 
sister. 


"  Greece  v 
Greece  sti 
She  was  n 
The  sjime 
is  left  out  I 
Here  Cree 
which  she 

*  When 
objective  < 
— than  win 
who  is  tht 
pliriise  as, 
wMterd  ita 
other  phra 
not  rejijct 
mar  have 

t  Rule.- 
thc  sane  ci 
it),     fi'hoi 
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i*r. 


:Ie  is 
liim 

sub- 


may  be 
and  in 
ts  com- 
e  com* 
d  thus: 


RULE  XXV^I. 

A  pronoun  after  than,  6r  as,  either  a^rceit  with  a  v&rb,  or 
is  (joverned  h\j  a  verb  or  preposition  uudcrtitood ;  us, — He  M 
wiser  than  I  (uiu) :   She  loved  him  imre  than  (she  loved) 


me.' 


E 


XEliCISES. 


;>'U':;  J"  "•y 


Jolm  ctiii  write  better  than  me.  lie  is  tis 
good  as  her.  Tliou  art  a  miicli  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  sulfers  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  aa 
well  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  Tliey  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may 
perlbmi  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

f  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Not  me. 
Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed  ?  Not  him ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet?  He.  Who  bought  tliat  book? 
Him.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  He  and  his 
sister.    Whose  pen  is  this  ?    Mhie's. 

"Greece  was  more  polished  than  any  other  nation  ofuntUiuity."  Her© 
Greece  stands  by  itself  as  opposed  to  tho  other  nutions  of  antiquity— 
She  was  none  of  the  other  nations— '6he  was  nion?  polished  than  they. 
Tho  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  superlative  wlien  the  wor<l  vt/mr 
Is  left  out;  Thus,  "Greece  was  the  most  potisin.'d  nation  ol  antitpjity." 
Here  Greece  is  Jissigned  the  highest  place  in  the  class  (ifonjeclM  among 
which  she  is  nnmbercd — the  nations  ol'  antiquity — she  is  one  of  theui. 

*  When  who  immediately  follows  than,  it  is  used  improperly  in  tho 
objective  case;  as,  "Alfred,  tiian  whom  a  greali.-r  kinix  never  rei;,'ned  ;" 
— f/tan  wAora  is  not  t^rammatical.  It  ouglit  to  hi'^  thnn  who ;  beciiuso 
who  is  the  nominative  to  wan  undoi'stood. —  Thmi.  w/ioni  is  ax  bad  a 
phnise  as,  '•  He  is  taller  than  httny  It  is  true,  that  some  ol"  our  best 
v,Mterd  liave  used  than  whom ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  th(;y  have  usiid 
other  phraxes  whicli  we  have  rcjecletl  as  mi-'rammal  ical :  then  wliy 
not  rejfjct  thistdoV — The  exercises  in  the  early  eiiitions  ol'  the  gram* 
mar  iiave  beiMi  rxdudad. 

t  Rule. —  The  word  contaivlvff  the  nnswvr  to  a  qtiestion.  miiHt  be.  in 
the  sane  case  with  the  word  which  asks  it ;  as,  IVhu  buid  that  V  1  (said 
it).     H'hose  booiis  are  these  V    Jokn'ii  (booka). 
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RULE  XXVII.     , 

The  distributive  pronouns,  each,  every,  either,  neither, 
agree  with  nouns  and  verbs  in  ihc  slngraar  nmnber  only  / 
as, — Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situation; 
Every  man  is  accountable  for  himself ;  Either  of  them  is 
good  enough.* 

ExEBCISli». 

'■    ,  ■  ■    " 

Let  each  esteem  others  hotter  than  them- 
selves. Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  atler 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  tmn, 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion* 
l^either  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
that  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.   Are  either  of  these  men  yom*  friend  ? 

t  -^^^  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  a 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

X  ISTadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  Tlie  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  on 
his  throne. 


Whe 
Oie  Jir& 
vice  are 
that  em 


We 

this  te 

Eeligi 

giou  si 

them  ( 

able  ej 

*A 

theE^ 

was  a  < 

light  t( 

of  the  '. 

able  fo 

ed  for 

cheerfi 

as  an 

Body 

its  waj' 

into  th( 


*  Each  relates  to  two  or  move  objocJs,  And  gignlfles  both  of  the  two, 
or  eveiy  one  of  any  number  tiiken  sinirty, 

t  Every  relates  to  more  than  two  objects,  and  signifies  each  of  them 
all  taken  individually. — It  is  quite  correct  to  »ay,  Koery  six  mileg,  &c. 

F.ith'cr  signifies  the  one  or  the  other^  but  not  both..  jYcithcr  imports 
not  either. 

t  Either  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  each ;  us,  On  eit^r 
side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life ;  instead  of,  Ou  each  uide  of 
the  river. 
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RULE  XXVIII. 

When  two  persons  or  things  are  contrasted,  that  refers  to 
t}i$  Jirst  mentioned,  and  this  to  the  last  ;  as, —  Virtue  and 
vice  are  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  hght  and  darkness ; 
that  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it. 


^,fffT 


'  Exercises. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations  ; 
this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment. 
Religion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 
giou  sinks  them  beneath  the  binites ;  that  binds 
them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish- 
able earth,  this  exalts  them  to  the  skies. 

'^  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  camp  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown ;  the  latter  was  remark- 
able for  his  meekness,  the  former  was  renown- 
ed for  his  wisdom.  I  have  always  prefen-ed 
cheerfuhiess  to  mu'th ;  the  former  I  consider 
as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  fbmier  wings 
its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter  drops 
into  the  dark  and  noisome  grrave. 


•  Former  and  latter  are  often  used  instead  of  that  and  this.  They  ar© 
alike  in  both  numbers. 

That  and  this  uro  seldom  applied  to  persona ;  but  former  and  latter 
are  applied  to  persons  and  things  indiscriminately.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  is  preferable  to  either  of  them. 


:h'' 
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RULE  XXIX. 

Ai  the  use  of  verbs,  and  words  tliat  in  point  of  time  relat§ 
to  each  other,  tlie  order  of  time  must  be  observed;  for  exam- 
ple, I  remember  him  these  many  years,  should  be,  I  have 
remembered  him,  <fec.* 

Exercises. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up, .and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  dn 
all  the  opportunities  wliich  tlie  weakness  or 
necessities  of  princes  aiford  it,  to  extend  hi 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  lite.  His  sickness  was  so  great 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

f  I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
eon  according  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  hiin, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approba- 
tion of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  have  wri|- 
ten  you  last  week.  .■  _ 

*  The  best  general  rule  that  can  be  given,  is,  To  observe  what  tht 
tense  necessarily  requires. 
t  Rule. — ^fter  the  Past  Tense^  the  present  infinitive  (and  not  tht 

Ferfect)  should  be  used ;  &s,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  father,  and  not 
intended  to  have  written  v— for  however  long  it  now  is  since  I  thought 
of  writing,  to  write  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still  be  consi- 
dered 09  present  when  I  bring  back  that  time  and  the  thou|[hts  of  it. 
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RULE  XXX. 

It  is  improper  to  place  a  clause  of  a  sentence  between  a 
poisefiaive  case  and  the  word  which  usually  follows  it ;  thus, 
She  began  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excellent 
understanding ;  should  be,  She  began  to  extol  the  excellent 
understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  him. 

Exercise^. 

They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec- 
tor's, as  they  called  him,  imperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil 
society.  These  are  David's  the  king,  priest, 
and  j)rophet  of  the  Jewish  people'^s  psalms. 
This  is  JPaul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  advice. 

^*  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they 
have  no  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we 
view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection. 
On  whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated, 
they  appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much 
he  might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

f  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


♦  Rule.— Whichsoever  and  whatsoever,  are  often  divided  by  the  iV 
htrposition  of  the  corrcspoitdinir  word;  thus,  On  whichsoever  side  the 
king  cast  his  eyes;  should  be^  On  vhich  side  soever  the  Icing,  &c. 

I  think  this  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper.  It  would  be  better 
to  say,  However  beautiful,  &c.  See  tny  reasons,  Key^  p.  123,  No8. 
547,  8,  9. 

t  Whoso  is  an  old  word  used  instead  of  he  that ;  as.  Whoso  mock« 
eth  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker ;  it  should  be,  He  that  mock* 
•th,  &c 
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RULE  XXXI. 

Before  names  of  places^ 
To — is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion ;  as,  We  went  to  Spain. 
At — is  used  after  the  verb  to  be ;  as,  I  ivas  at  Leith. 
In — is  used  before  names  of  countries  and  large  cities ;  ae^ 

I  live  in  London,  in  England. 
At — is  used  before  villages,  towns,  and  foreign  cities ;  as, 

He  resided  at  Gretna  Green  ;  at  York  ;  at  Rome. 

EXEEI.'ISES. 

They  have  just  arrive;!  in  Leith,  and  are, 
going  to  Dublin.  They  will  reside  two  months 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  after 
having  resided  at  France ;  and  I  now  live  in 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  ap[>ointed  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Liver- 
pool on  oiir  way  for  New  York.  lie  resides 
in  Mavisbank,  in  Scotland.  She  lias  lodgings 
at  George's  S(piare.'^'' 

f  Ah !  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  of  honour.  Oh  I  happy  J  uSj 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  W  oe's  I, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 


♦  One  inhabitant  of  a  city,  speaking  of  another's  residence,  siys,  He 
stays  in  Bank  street;  or,  if  the  word  munhcr  bo  userl,  at  No.  — , 
Prince's  street.    K.  195-6. 

t  Rule.— The  inlerjuctioiis  Ok  !  and  Jili !  &.C.,  p:«>ricrally  require  the 
olgective  case  of  the  lirst  jjersonal  pronoun,  and  the  vnunnaticc  of  tho 
second;  us,  Ah  inc.!  O  t/um  Iboi  I  O  tjf:  hypocrites!  Woe's  tfioa, 
would  be  improper;  it  should  be.  Woe's  thee  ;  that  is.  Woe  is  to  thee. 

%  Interjections  souiotini(?s  require  the  objective  case  after  them,  but 
they  nevfer  govern  it.  In  the  ihsi  edition  of  this  Grammar,  I  followeil 
Mr.  Murray  and  others,  in  leaving  we,  in  the  exercises,  to  be  turned 
into  vs ;  but  that  it  should  be  mc,  and  not  7/.v,  is  obvious;  because  it  is 
the  JVtf/w.  to  are  understood;  thus,  Ok  happy  arc  wc!  or,  Oh  tec  are. 
happy  (being)  gurrot.nded  with  so  many  blessings ! 

As  interjections,  oftving  to  quick  feelings,  express  only  the  emotions 
of  the  mind»  without  stopping  to  mention  the  circumstances  that  pro- 
duce them,  many  of  the  phnises  in  which  they  occur  are  very  ellipti- 
cal, and  therefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  understood.  .Vs,  for 
instance,  in  Ah  «ie,  is  governed  by  befallen  or  v.po?i  imderstood ;  thus^ 
^h.  what  mischief  has  befallen  me  or  come  upon  me. 

Oh  i^  "■^  •  I  to  <»\jMf'Hs  the  emotion  of  pam,  sorrow^  or  gvrpri.ie. 

u  lb  udcu  to  uxpreii;!  msUing,  exclamation^  or  a  direct  addrett  to  A 
penon* 
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RULE  XXXII. 

Certain  words  and  phraf^es  must  be  followed  with  appro- 
f^idie  prepositions ;  such  as : 


Accused  of—^'  '^'-  ''• 

Abhortence  of 

Acquit  of 

Adapted  to 

Agreeable  to 

Averse  <o— "•  "•'"•*'• 

Bestow  upon 

Boast  or  bra^  of* 

Call  on  or  for-^-^^'^-^- 

Change  for 

Confide  Inj 

Conformable  to 

Compliance  with 

Consonant  to 

Convei'Siint  with,  in~^  '"•  ^'Provide  with 

Dependent  upon — p*  '"'•  **•  Reconcile  to 

Derogation  from 

Die  qjf  or  bj/ 

Difter /rom 

Difficulty  in 

Diminution  of 


Exception /row* 
Expert  at  or  in 
Fall  under 
Free  from 

Glado/ora«— P-"'^'^ 
Independent  of  or  on 
Insist  uj)on 
Made  of 
Marry  to 
Martyr /or 
Need  of 
Observance  of 
Prejudice  against 
Profit  6y 


Reduce  under  or  ^o-'*"^^ 
Regard  to 
Replete  2oith 
Resemblance  to 
Resolve  on 


tl2.b. 


Disappointed  in  or  of-'''-  '^®*Swerve/rom 
Disapprove  of  I  Taste  for  or  of—^'  "®*  *• 

Discouragement  to  Think  of  or  o»- 

Dissent/rom  True  to 

Etiger  in  Wait  on 

Engaged  in  Worthy  oj 


•  Boaat  is  often  used  without  of;  as,  For  if  I  have  boasted  any  thing. 

t  The  same  preposition  that  follows  the  verb  or  adverb  generally  fw- 
lows  the  noun  which  is  derived  tram  it ;  as,  Confide  in^  confidence  t'li ; 
disposed  to  tyrannize,  a  dispoHitiou  to  tyranny ;  independently  of. 

X  Disapprove  and  approve  are  frequently  used  without  of. 

LOf  is  Bometimes  omitted  and  sometimes  inserted,  after  wor^y. 
[any  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  express 
•Uier  meuiings;  thust  for  example,  Fall  in,  to  concur;  to  comply. 
Fall  of,  to  forsake.    Fall  4mt,  to  happen.    Fall  tynm,  to  aUaol^    Fall  fi| 
to  b«gin  eagerly  to  Mkt ;  to  apply  himself  10. 
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EXERCISES  ON  Rule  XXXIL 


He  was  totally*  dependent  of  tlie  papal 
crown.  He  accused  tlie  minister  for  betraying 
the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your  favours 
to  the  most  deserving  persons.  His  abhor- 
rence to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  differ  with 
you.  The  English  were  very  different  then 
to  what  they  are  now.  In  compliance  to  his 
father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to  his 
measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authoi-s.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it 
any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  deroga- 
tion to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred 
text.    Gall  for  your  uncle. f 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
prejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thought;]:  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Ke- 
conciling  himself  with  the  king.  No  resem- 
blance with  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  "We  profit  from  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
wo3j.     Expert  on  deceiving.     The  Romans 


*  DqtendenU  dependence^  &:c.,  are  spelled  indifferently  with  a  or  e  in 
the  last  syllable. 

t  Call/fff^is  to  demand^  to  require.  Call  on,  is  to  pay  a  short  visitf 
to  request ;  as,  While  you  call  on  him— I  shall  caU  for  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

The  authorities  for  think  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  equal.  The  la^ 
ter,  however,  abounds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former;  as, 
Think  on  me  when  it  ^all  be  well  with  thee :  Think  upon  me  for  good; 
Whatsoever  things  are  true,  ftic,  think  on  these  things.  But  think  9f 
ki  perhaps  more  common  in  modem  publications. 
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EXERCISES  ON  Rule  XXXIL 

reduced  the  world'"^'  to  their  own  power.,  lie 
provided  thein  of  every  tiling.  Wo  insist  for 
it.  lie  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
his  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  im- 
putation. You  are  conversantf  with  that 
science.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  v^ralk  with  you.  When  we 
have  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue, we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice. 
I  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  calamities.^ 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ- 
ance after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  erroi'S.    These  are  exceptions  to  the 

feneral  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity, 
his  change  is  to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  with 
all  the  rules  of  correct  wanting.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  Se  finds  a  difliculty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  was  naturally  averse | 
from  war.  A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aver- 
sion from  subjection. 


.  I 


t!^ 


lor  e  in 

visit, 
Itttie  of 

lelal- 
fcr;  as, 


*  Reduce  under,  is  to  subdue.  In  other  Ciiscs  i!o  followa  it ;  as,  To 
reduce  to  practice,  to  fracMons,  iic. 

+  We  say  conversant  with  men,  in  things.  Addison  was  conversant 
among'  the  \vrUin|:!:3  of  the  most  polite  authors,  aui  convei'siint  about 
worldly  affairs.    Conversant  with  is  preterable. 

X  Olad  of  is  perhaps  more  proper,  when  tiie  cause  of  joy  is  somo- 
tbing  gained  or  possessed ;  and  ffiad  at,  when  something  betuls  another; 
U8,  Jonah  was  exceedingly  glad  of  the  gourd ;  lie  tiiat  is  glad  at  calam- 
ities, shall  not  be  unpunished. 

I  Averse  and  aversion  requires  to  after  them  rather  than /row,  but 
both  are  used,  and  Mmetimes  even  by  tiie  same  atiihur. 
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RULE  XXXIII. 

All  tlio  parts  of  a  i*unt(!r>co  sIkjuUI  corrospond  to  each 
other,  and  a  re,';'ul:ir  and  d<'|;i'!;ilenL  constnicf  ion  tlirouglu»ut 
be  curot'ully  prtai^rvud.*  For  c*x;iinj)lo,  tlie  seutonoe,  "He 
WHS  more  belovod,  but  not  so  iiuiclj  admii'od,  as  Cinthio," 
is  inaccurato ;  buciUise  more  requires  fhan  after  it,  which  is 
no  w]iera  found  in  tiie  s(!nt(!!U'o.  It  s/iou/d  b^,  Ho  was 
more  beloved  than  Cintliio,  but  not  so  nnioh  admired. 

A  j)roper  clioi'.ie  of  Avords  and  a  pers^picuous  arrangement 
should  bo  carefully  attended  to. 

Ex!':kcisi:s. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  lias^  already 
or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  liim.  lie  was 
guided  by  interests  always  different,^*  some- 
times contrary  to  those  of  the  community. 
The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers, 
nay  of  many,  might^  and  probably  were  good. 
No  person  was  ever  so  perplexed, ^^  or  sus- 
tained^ tlie  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. He  w^as  more  bold  and  active,-^  but  not 
so  v/ise  and  studious  as  his  companion.  Then 
said  they  unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  wo 
might  work^^  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is 
as  valuable,^^  and  even  more  valuable,^^  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ^^  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  the  recovery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decadence.  He  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 


*  This  rule  is  scarooly  of  any  value  as  a  rule :  for  every  sentence  on 
this  page,  except  the  last  two.  may  be  corrected  by  the  preceding  rules, 
as  the  reference  by  sniall  fi;;?ure3  will  show ;  but  it  has  been  retained, 
because  where  two  words  r.'iquire  a  different  construction,  it  wilUleud 
to  correct  the  common  error  of  lorgetting  the  coustructiou  of  the  fofmer 
word,  and  adhering  to  that  of  the  latter. 
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ill! 

lie 


RULE  XXXIV. 

A  ia  used  before  rouiH  in  the  sinj^ular  numbci  onl« 
77if!*  ia  used  before  nouns  in  botii  nunil)er.s. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  tiiat  otands  for  a 
whole  spix'us ;  and  before  the  uunu's  of  mineraKs,  tnetal^ 
jirts,  dc. 

Tlu!  hitter  of  two  jiouns  after  n  ooinjKiriitlve  pliouhl  hav< 
nf>  article  \\\uu  thoy  both  refer  to  one  person  ;  as,  lie  is  i 
better  ren<ler  tluui  writer. 

To  use  the  Articles  i>ro[)<.'v\y  is  of  the  *(rcatt!st  importance 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  u  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 

Examples  of  tlie  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  articled 

Exercises. 

Reason  M'as  given  to  a  man  to  control  hia 
passions.  Tlie  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  antf 
best  men  are  sometimer>  betrayed  into  en'ors, 
We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy^ 
though  re\Yard  of  our  constancy  be  distant 
There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally 
affect  prince  and  people.  Purity  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart:  but  extends  its  influence  over 
so  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  A< 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  ne\'er  found 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  beneficent  neighbour. 

file  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
little  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  oftender. 

*  The  is  used  before  an  indivulual  reprosjentinc:  llu)  whole  ot  its  spe- 
cies when  compared  with  another  individual  rcpni-sunliiiSf  another  spo- 
cies;  thus,  T/ic  doi?  is  a  more  grateful  animal  than 'f Ac  cat;  i.  c.  .uiU 
do'^s  are  more  ffnitoful  tlian  cats. 

+  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  somi^times  made  by  the  use  or 
ouiisinon  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  he  behaved  with  a  little  reverence  ; 
I  praise  him  a  little.  If  I  say,  he  beha\ed  with  little  reverence;  J 
blume  him. 
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An  <//t)>n«,  or  omimon  of  soiiio  word^,  is  froqunntly  sul 
milted     llius,  iiiatend  of  itayiii^.  llo  wus  u  iuiinuHl  main,  ite 
was  a  vn  e  main,  and  ho  wjw  u  good  inuii ;  wo  my,  He  won 
a  ItarKcdf  wite,  atul  good  man. 

A  hoii8*»>  and  a  garclLii.  The  liiwa  of  Gxxl, 
and  the  laws  of  man.  Avarico  and  cnnnin;^ 
luay  acquire  an  estate :  but  avarice  and  cun- 
ning cannot  gain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
brought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex- 
treme perplexity.  lie  has  an  aliectionate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.  Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  sbe  confirmed  by  principle.  He  is  tem- 
perate, he  is  disinterested,  lie  is  benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  will  produce  effects  beyond 
our  calculation.  We  often  commend  impru- 
dently, as  well  as  censure  imprudently.  Des- 
titute of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputation.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  ahvays 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

■^'He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  lliey  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punished.  We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 


*  The  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tctixeit  tire  oflen  used  alone ;  Uf 
We  have  done  it,  but  ttiou  hast  not ;  t.  e,  ttiou  host  not  do7te  it. 
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they 
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RITTE  XXXVI. 

An  elliprin  t«  not  ^ffoirable  trhm  it  looufd  obscure  the 
tentence,  tvcafct/t  its  forvc,  of  be  attended  with  an  impropri- 
tty  ;  for  example  ,'*  Wo  8|>enk  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
IW  wo  have  seen/*  slioiild  be,  VVo  speak  that  which  wo  do 
'mow,  and  testify  that  which  we  have  seen. 

Exercises. 

*A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  Oi 
Ajrtune ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andf  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
shunned  who  gladly  lied  from  me.  A  tasto 
for  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  alo  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  been  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Piety  I 
•Virtue  I  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  thy 
charms  !  That  is  a  property  moKst  men  have, 
or  at  least  may  attain.  Tliere  is  notliing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters.  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  days?  Neither  has 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


*  A  noble  spirit  disdaineth,  &c.,  should  be,  A  man  of  a  noblo  spirit 
disdaineth,  &c  Ihis  will  render  the  sentence  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  with  common  sense :  to  talk  of  the  sotU  of  a  tpirit 
is  ridiculous. 

t  The  article  being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  niy 
necessary,  except  when  a  different  form  of  it  is  requisite ;  as.  A  house 
and  a%  orchard ;  and  when  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  repeti> 
ttoO)  aS|  Not  only  the  year,  but  the  day  and  tAe  nour  were  appointed. 

g2 
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COIS^STEUCTIOX. 

-  The  four  folloAving  lines  me  construed  by  way  of  example. 
They  were  parsed  at  page  54.  'i'hey  are  construed  here, 
because  tlie  pupil  should  now  be  able  to  apply  the  Jblulea 
of  Syntax. 

Oh!  how  stupendous  wa«  the  power      ;    j* 
That  raised  me  with  a  word ; 

And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 
IIoio  stupendous,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placp' 
before  adjectives,  <fec.      A  power  is  understood  thus,  stu 
pendous  a  poiccr,\  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — A 
power,  the  article  a  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  singulai 
number  only — the  pmoer,  the  is  used  before  nouns  in  both 
numbers — the  power  was,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative 
— the  power  that,  the  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent 
(fee.     That  raised,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nom. — Raised  ms 
an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  case —  With  a  loord 
prepositions  govein  the  objective — A  -word,  A  is  used  before 
nouns  in  the  singular,  &c.     {During  is  understood)  during 
every  day,  prepositions  govern  the  objective  case — Every 
day,  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — Day  and  hour,  con- 
junctions couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  ;  for 
hour  is  governed  by  during  understood  again — Eoery  houTy 
an  adjective  agrees,  tfec. — /  lean,  a  verb  agrees  with  ita 
nominative — JJponihe  Lord,  prepositions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your^ 
their,  and  its,  must  be  construed  exactly  hke  nouns  in  the 
possessive  case,  for  a  pronoun  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  a 
noun  in  every  thing  but  one ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of 
an  adjective  before  it  like  a  noun.  His  is  equal  to  John's, 
and  her  to  Ann's,  and  t/teir  to  the  -inen's,  in  the  following 
sentences:  ;" 

John  lost  his^  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves. — Ann 
found  her  book,  i.  e.  Ann  found  A7in\s  book.  The  men  took 
off  their  hats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  oif  the  men's  hats.  The 
garden  is  productive,  and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  gardenia 
fruit.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  such  phrases  as,  my  house — 
thy  field — our  lands — your  estates — their  property — whose 
horse, — the  rule  is,  "  \V]ien  two  nouns  come  together,  signi- 
fying different  things,  the  first  is  put  in  the  possessive  case." 

*  It  is  impossible  to  construe  bad  grammar.  jSnd  here  is  30  very 
vaguely  used,  that  the  rule,  *^  Conjuiiciioiis  couple  the  same  moodft 
and  tenses  of  verbs,  aud  the  same  cases  of  uouna  and  pronounsi* 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES  , 

ox  TUE 

,  '    .     RULES  OF  SYNTAX.  -       . 

John  writes  pretty^?  j^Conic  here,  James  ^-^- 
Whei'c  are  you  going,  Thomas  ^J'^.;/,  I  Bhall 
never  do  so  no  moreJ^Tlie  train  of  our  ideas 
are  often  interrupted,  f  Was  you  present  at 
last  meeting? /He  ne*ed  not  l)e  in  so  mucli 
haste.  /  He  dtire  not  act  otherwise  tlian  lie 
does.  ^/Hini  whom  they  seek  is  in  tlie  liouse.  3  ■ 
George  or  I  is  the  person.^ Ylle  or  they  is 
much  to  he  bhimed./fl-The  iroop  consist  of 
fifty  men.  1  Those  set  of  books  was  a  vahiable 
present./-:^A  piUar  sixty  foot  lngh.//i-IIis  con- 
duct evinced  the  most  extreme  vanity.J^/These 
•trees  are  remarkable  tall.J  He  acted  bokler 
tiian  was  expected  J  J/rii  is  is  lie  who  I  gave 
the  book  to  J  Eliza  always  appears  amiably.2^ 
She  goes  there  to-morrow.  ^/  From  whence 
came 
He 

If  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied. AI 
and  her  were  at  church.  A"" The  msister  rerpiest- 
ed  him  and  I  to  read  more  distiii(;Hy.irit  is 
no  more  but  his  due.J^^'Elatterers  flatter  as 
lono;,  and  no  lonoer  tlian  thev  have  expecta- 
tions  of  gain.5^J^^i'^  told  the  same  story  as 
you  told./^''Thi3  is  the  largest  tree  which  I 
have  ever  seen. 


will  not  apply  i:i  this  pj'BSfiGfo.     From  V.u)  ^cm".,  it  in  evident  that  Jlnd 
sliould  be  lea,  niouniiii^  not,  on'ij  so,  hiU—iiwry  day,  k-C. 

t  Or,  how  stiij)!'n(l')i!<  t.lip  pov.ir  was,  but  it  is  ci!i't:iinly  hotter  to  8up« 
ply  a  powrr  thus;  D  iiow  stiipondu'js  a  ^'owcr  wua  the  power  thai 
raised  me  with  u  word. 


ianie  they  ?l/AVho  do  you  lodge  with  nov>^  ?  ,^ 
Ele  was  born  at  London,  but  he  died  in  Bath.  ^/ 
[f  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied./ tiler  fariier 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  6  She  is 
free  of  paiii.2?Those  sort  of  dealings  are  iin- 
jnst>v  David  the  son  of  tfesse  was  the  youngest 
of  his  brothers.  You  was  very  kind  to  him, 
he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what  docs  thou  think 
of  him  now  ?  James  is  one  of  those  boys  that 
was  kept  in  at  school,  for  bad  behaviour. 
Thou,  James,  did  deny  the  deed.  Keither 
good  nor  evil  come  of  tliemselves.  AVe  need 
not  to  be  afraid.  He  expected  to  have  gained 
more  by  the  bargain.  You  should  drink 
plenty  of  goat  milk.  It  was  him  who  spoke 
first.  Do  you  like  ass  milk  ?  Is  it  me  that 
you  mean  ?  Who  did  you  buy  your  grammar 
from  ?  If  one  takes  a  wrong  method  at  first 
setting  out,  it  will  lead  them  astray.  Neither 
man  nor  woman  were  present.  1  am  more 
taller  than  you.  She  is  the  same  lady  who 
sang  so  sweetly.  After  tlie  most  straitcst 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  Is 
not  thy  wickedness  great?  and  thine  iniquities 
infinite?  There  Vv'as  more  sophists  than  one. 
If  a  person  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
he  should  have  some  experience.  If  this  were 
his  meanhig,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Tidcl- 
ity  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice. 
His  associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  to 
mark  the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

And  when  they  had  lift  up  their  eyes,  they 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only. ^J*  Strive  not  with 
a  man  without  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no 
hsLria.jfJl  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  the  captain 
against  it^^Now  both  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  liad  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  they  miglit  take  him./.  The  giii  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces./.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
iu  love  with.y.  He  which  commands  himself, 
commands  the  whole  world/^^^othing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. j27. 

The  peoples  happmess  is  the  statesmans 
honour.V'  Changed!^  to  a  worsei^i  shnpe  thou 
canst  not  hej  IL  have  drunk  no  spirituous  li- 
quors this  six  yearsy^JIe  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him^^Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neither  in ,  beauty  or 
riches,  but  iu  the  favour  of  GodZ'  After  who 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  C^lie  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  b^weeu  he  and 
I,  liave  been  many  and  sincere,  if.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment./  Peter  and 
John  is  not  at  scliool  to-day .>^,Tliree  of  them 
\v\iQ  taken  into  custody./.  To  study  diligeiitly, 
and  behave  gentcely,  is  commendable.jftThe 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
of  our  own  hearts. -^/^Kegulus  was  reckoned 
the  most  consummate  wari;ior  that  Rome  could 
then  produce^/  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made^/lj. 
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Surely  thou  who  reads   so   much   in   the 
Bible,  can  tell  me  what  became  of  Elijali./* 
Keither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is  reading,  y/i 
Trust  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  is  dishonest.     * 
I  love  no  interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  M 
Every   imagination  of  the  thoughts   of  the 
heart  are  evil  continually.  /.I^o  one  can  be* 
blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health/;!/^ 
They  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him   ' 
on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.  ^^ 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Dry  dens 
Yirgil.  yjEIe  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend.^ .There  was  an  earthquake  which  made 
the  earth  to  tremble.  ^  And  God  said  to  Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee,  &cAj.  cannot  commend  him  for  justify- 
ing hisseti  when  he  knows  that  his  conduct 
was  so  very  improper.  ^Jle  was  very  much 
made  on  at  schoolJ£Though  he  were  a  son, 
.  yet  learned  ^he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suifered/j  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news ; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  tell 
him./;?They  ride  faster  than  us.  /'Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  wortliy  of  atten 
tion./j  If  he  does  but  approve  ray  endeavours, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward  Ji^ Was  it  him  vv^ho 
came  last?    Yes,  it  was  him.-/' 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 

Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair  one,  dweli.2.  i 
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Eveiy  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station  in  life. jij  His  arguments 
were  exceeding  clear.^2{J  ^^\y  spoke  three 
words  on  that  subject.j2jTlie  ant  and  the  bee 
sets  a  good  example  oefore  dronish  boys^i^. 
Neither  in  this  world,  neither  m  the  world  to 
come,  y/ Evil  communications  corrupts  good 
manners./  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  whom  the  world  ever  saw./^3-^e  mid- 
ale  station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageously situated  for  gaining  of  wisdom. /Z. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
serving whicli  you  may  avoid  nxistakes./^The 
king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  cluke.Jc. 
My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  do  not  hold 
my  pen  well.y^^  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
proper ^,She  accused  her  companion  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  herj/l  will  not  dissent  with  her.Jt- 
N otiiing  sluill  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour.J  Who  shall  I  give  it  to?  3. 
VT'ho  are  you  looking  for?  Jit  is  a  diminution 
to,  or  a  derogation  of  their  judgment. J ^It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.^  ^She  values 
herself  for  her  fortune  J  ?  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  mucli  pleased  wit) i.^ I  have  been  to  see 
the  coronp.tion,  and  a  fhie  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  ro- 
sembhince  of  him.  Every  thing  that  we  here 
enjoy,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end/  It 
is  not  him  they  blame  so  much.^« 
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No  people  has  more  faults  than  they  that 
pretend  to  have  none.  The  laws  of  Draco  is 
said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It  is  so 
clear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it. 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments  are,  the 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  society,  and  the  more 
less  fit  for  a  companion.  Each  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect their  own.  Let  your  promises  be  few, 
and  such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  C?esar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord.  Their 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  Tliere 
was  a  coftee-house  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
evening.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gentle- 
man who  frequented  the  house,  and  conversed 
with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club,  were 
invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they  thought 
fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  ro  severe  as  we 
expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest  (of  the 
stars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe.  Sir,  if 
thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him. 
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A  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
them  robbery  or  iiiiirder.  She  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sister 
and  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed  in 
their  respective  occupations.  lie  repents  him 
of  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me,  and  not 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  him  ?  I  shall 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  suiler  no  injury. 
I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, and  who  recommend  it  to  ethers ;  but 
I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  severity,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
This  Jackanapes  has  hit  me  in  a  right  place 
p,nough.  Prosjperity,  as  tnily  asserted  by 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  duty.  This 
grammar  was  purchased  at  Ogle's  the  book- 
seller's.    The  Council  was  not  unanimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table  ?  Him. 
Who  lost  this  book?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
this?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spitted  on  the 
ground,  and  anointed  his  eyes.  Had  I  nevei 
seen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  exercise 
is  the  great  instrument  for  promoting  both. 
A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory 
in  a  picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  de- 
scription. 
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I  had  no  sooner  placed  Ler  at  my  liglit 
hand,  by  the  lire,  but  she  opened  to  nie 
the  reason  of  her  visit.  A  pnident  wife, 
she  shall  be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak 
of,  it  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  I 
not  tell  thee,  O  thee  infamous  wretch  !  that 
thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Isot  only 
tlie  counsel's  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's 
opinion  also  favoured  his  cause.  It  was 
the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot,  to 
suifer  great  calamities.  That  is  tlie  eldest 
sou  of  the  King  of  England's.  Lord  Fever- 
si -am's  the  general's  tent.  This  palace  had 
b^ten  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's.  They 
(l\d  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomination 
wf  their  eyes. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
Nvere  deserted  from  their  regiment.  "Whose 
works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals  are 
now  at  leno:th  ao;reed.  The  time  of  William 
making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  w^ords, 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suifering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He  who 
committed  the  offence,  thou  should'st  correct, 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 


*  Rule.  It  is  improper  to  use  a  neuter  verb  in  the  \patsix-e  form. 
Tims,  I  am  purposed — He  is  arrived— shouhl  be,  I  have  purposed— Ha 
haj  arrived. 

*'rom  this  rule  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions ;  for  it  is  allow i;b:u 
to  sav)  He  is  come.    She  is  p:uiie.  &c. 
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But  Tlioiiias,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didvmiia,  was  not  with  theui  when  Jesus 
came.  J  oiler  ohservations,  tluit  a  long  and 
checqnered  pilgrhnage  have  enabled  me  to 
make  on  man.  After  I  visited  Europe,  I 
returned  to  America.  Clelia  is  a  vain  wo- 
man, whom,  if  we  do  not  Hatter,  she  will 
be  disgusted.  In  his  conduct  was  treachery, 
and  in  his  words  faithless  professions.  The 
orators  did  not  forget  to  enlarge  tliemselvefe 
on  so  popular  a  subject,  lie  acted  conforma- 
ble with  liis  instructions,  and  cannot  be  cen- 
sured justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who 
it  was  dishonourable  to  favour.  The  house 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the 
great.  Many  w^ould  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  with.  High  hopes,  and  florid 
vieviTS,  is  a  great  enemy  to  tranquillity.  Many 
peit^ons  wdli  not  believe  but  what  they  are 
free  from  prejudices.  I  wall  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  take  my  rest.  This  word  1 
have  only  found  in  Spenser.  The  king  be- 
inpr  apprized  of  the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from 
Jenisalem. 
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A  too  ffreat  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and 
/weaken  tlie  mind,  janies  Avas  resolved  to  not 
ndulge  himself  in  such  a  ciuol  amusement. 
They  admired  the  countryman's,  as  they  called 
nim,  candour  and  uprightness.  The  plea- 
sure or  pain  of  one  i)a8sion  difier  from  those 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave 
the  order,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequen- 
ces. There  was  nmch  spoke  and  wrote  on 
each  side  of  the  question ;  but  1  have  chose 
to  suspend  my  decision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ; 
irreligion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ; 
that  binds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable 
speck  of  perishable  earth  ;  this  opens  for 
tnem  a  prospect  to  the  skies.  Tenr.perance 
and  exercise,  howsoever  little  they  may  be 
regarded,  they  are  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving health.  To  despise  others  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  or  to  value  ourselves  for 
our  wealth,  are  dispositions  highly  culpa- 
ble, this  task  was  the  easier  performed, 
from  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  engaged 
in  it.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of 
virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true  honour.  As 
his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own 
obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him.  And 
they  werejud2:ed  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Kiches  is  the  bane  of  human 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  before  1 
received  his  letter. 
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•yiien  Garrick  }i|>pcjirc<l,  Peter  was  foi 
f;'>^ae  time  in  doubt  wlioiher  it  could  bo  him 
(/•not.  Are  you  livintr  contented  in  spiri- 
\rji\  darkness  ?  The  company  was  very 
n*; aierous.  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
hove  feHowship  with  thee,  which  frameth 
DQ  '^chief  by  a  Jaw  ?  Where  is  the  security 
tb'^t  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?  They 
ev\i  bring  materials  to  the  place.  Nor  let 
n'-  comforter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  six 
y'/'vrs  older  than  him.  They  were  o])liged  to 
ce  tribute  more  than  us.  The  Barons  had 
lit  ie  more  to  rely  on,  besides  the  power  of 
ih.AV  families.  The  sewers  (shores)  must  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may  run  away. 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.  She 
behaved  unkinder  than  I  expected.  Agree- 
able to  your  request  I  send  this  letter.  She 
Is  exceeding  fair.  Thomas  is  not  as  docile  as 
his  sister.  There  was  no  other  book  but  this. 
He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they  were  called 
The  army  were  drawn  up  in  haste.  The 
public  is  respectfully  informed,  that,  &q.  The 
friends  and  amusements  which  he  preferred 
corrupted  his  morals.  Each  must  answer  for 
themselves.  Henry,  though  at  first  he  showed 
an  unwillingness,  yet  afterwards  he  granted  ^ 
\Jiis  request.  X 
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Him  and  hor  live  very  happily  together. 
8hc  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  hor  now  dress. 
She  nttered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
of  every  one  wlio  heard  tlietn.  Maria  is  not 
as  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  Thonujh  he  pro- 
mises ever  so  solemnly,  I  will  not  helieve  him. 
The  full  moon  was  no  sooner  np,  in  all  its 
brightness,  but  lie  opened  to  them  the  p^atc  of 
paradise,  it  rendertifl  the  progress  very  slow 
of  the  new  invention.  'I'his  book  is  Thomas', 
that  is  James'.  Socrates's  wisdom  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  conversation.  Fare  thee 
well,  James.  Who,  who  has  the  judgement 
of  a  man,  wonld  have  drawn  such  an  infer- 
ence? George  was  the  most  diligent  scholar 
whom  I  ever  knew.  I  have  observed  some 
dlildren  to  use  deceit.  Tie  durst  not  to  dis- 
please his  master.  The  hopeless  delinquents 
might,  each  in  their  tuni,  adopt  the  expostu- 
latory  language  of  Job.  Several  of  our  En- 
glish words,  some  centuries  ago,  had  different 
meanings  to  those  they  have  now.  And  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  With 
this  booty,  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part  of 
tlie  country,  where  lie  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  ho  nor  his  master  were  known. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory /^    I  have  been  at  London. 

♦  Rhetorieally  considered,  "Thino  i»,"  tc,  is  an  expression  prefenip 
Me  to  the  ordinary  grammiitical  coiistructioot  '*  Thine  are.'* 
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Which  of  tiio  two  masters,  says  Seneca, 
shall  wc  most  esteem?  11(3  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  another  wlio  will  h\<h 
them  severely  for  not  repeating  their  lesions 
as  they  oufijlit !  The  blessing  of  the  Lonl  it 
maketli  rich,  iind  he  addeth  no  sornnv  with  it. 
For  if  tliere  be  first  a  willinjx  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted  according  to  that  a  man  liath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
dailv  food,  fjid  one  of  you  sav  unto  thenu 
Depart  in  ])eace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ; 
notwithstanding  if  ye  give  them  not  those 
thing's  whicli  are  needful  to  the  body  what 
doth  it  ])i'oiit? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  seve- 
ritv  to  her  maids  ;  and  if  anv  of  them  were 
negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  woidd  serve  her  but 
burying  the  poor  girls  alive.  lie  had  no 
master  to  instruct  him ;  he  had  read  nothing 
but  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  ])rophets, 
and  had  received  no  lessons  from  the  ^'Ocra- 
tes's,*  the  Plato's  and  the  Confucius's  of  the 
age.  They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour. 
B^or  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you. 


•  The  Possessive  case  must  not  be  used  for  the  plural  Mumbor.  Tn 
this  qiiotiitioii  from  Baron  Malier's  Letters  to  his  Daught^t,  the  proper 
names  should  have  been  pluralizcd  like  common  nouns ;  thus,  From 
the  SocrateaeSf  the  Platoes^  and  the  Confuciuses  of  the  bge. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

The  first  Christians  of  the  gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 
state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  tlian  that  of  entire 
ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  IVow  Tes- 
tament. 

And  he  said  nnto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty 
as  was  expected. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he  was 
accused^'*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his 
bonds. 

.y  Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear, 

"'  •'  Here  storaied  contention,  and  here  fury  frowned.  ' 

The  Cretan  javelin  reached  him  from  afar,     ^  ,\ 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car.  . 

Nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  onl; 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  witl 
it  a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

He  onlyf  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book 
for  two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have 
written  a  poem.       :-- 


*  Accuse  requires  ef  before  the  crimen  and  by  before  the  ptir$en 
iiccusing. 

fThis  sentence  expresses  one  meaning  as  it  stands.  It  may  b« 
OMde  to  express  other  four  by  placing  only  iilter  ma^  or  loan^  or  book^ 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

A  very  siow  cnild  will  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  times  as 
intelligent,         •  ,  -  '    - 

'  It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  wliich  are  essential  to 
taste.  -rvft    \fv»   '•!••.•  fri'-,  •',1 . ./ 

•  No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceedingly  re- 
served ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  hi& 
knowledge ;  if  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions ;  if  he  be  one  who  always 
affects  to  outshine  all  the  company  ;  if  he  be 
fretfid  and  peevish ;  if  he  affect  wit,  and  is 
full  of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 


*      , 
i'i  -it 


ft  ,.Ji 


The  mean  suspicious  wretch  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup  to  teach  his  mind, 
That  heaven  can  bless  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 


U       :>  • 


f^C'   ' 


There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful 
as  discretion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  oy  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
subjects,  in  a  very  short  ti^rje  sat  down  to 
carda. 
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Bad  Arrangement. 


MS    71^/ 


A: 


;r 


It  is  yonr  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have 
neither  heads  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who, 
by  dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape, 
render  themselves  ridicnlous  and  contempti- 
ble. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  of 
their  parent's  blessing  tliat  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though 
in  trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our 
vanity,  and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  admira- 
bly observes. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said  amongst  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  lie 
saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  family, 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  the 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between  the  nation  of  authors,  and 
that  of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
gepulchre  ?  And  when  they  had  looked,  thev 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away :  for  it 
was  very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  after 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  for 
an  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  appli- 
oable  to  the  point. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

;  Dud  AiTiijr^eincat.'*        ....     ,..--,■    . 

Tlie  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  rebuilt;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
ground,  so  that  travellers  are  unable  to  say 
where  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antioehus,  twelve 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
after  it  had  been  be£!!;un. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  young  Em- 
peror, Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
and  lie  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  wdiich  he  had  formerly 
published,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  little 
before  his  death. 

The  first  care  of  Aurelius  Avas  to  marry  his 
dau.diter  Lucilla  once  mere  to  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  a  man  of  modei'ate  fortune,  d:c. 

But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac- 
complices in  theh^  design,  they  set  upon*Maxi- 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  opposition. 

Aurelian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  in  three^  several  engagements. 

*  Theexercisea  on  this  page  are  all  extracted  from  tbe  octavo  edition 
of  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  from  which  many  more  mighty  be  got. 
It  iB  amtuibig  hovf  many  mistakes  eveo  our  most  popular  authors  have 
made. 
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.     AMBIGUITY.       .. 

You  suppose  him  youuger  than  I. 

This  maj  mean,  either  that  you  suppose  hira  younjyer 
than  I  am,  or  that  you  suppose  iiim  to  be  younger  than  I 
suppose  him  to  be. 

Parmeuio  had  served  with  great  fidelity, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
himself,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way  mto 

Asia. 

Here  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  himself  refers  to 
Parmenjo,  and  means  that  he  had  not  only  served  Philips 
but  he  had  served  himself  at  the  same  time.  This  however 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  we  arrange  it  thus, 
the  meaning  will  appear.  "  Parmenio  had  not  only  served 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  with  gi-eat  fidelity,  but  he 
had  served  Alexander  himself  and  was  the  first  that  opened 
the  way  for  him  into  Asia." 

Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
valour. 

Who  was  a  man  of  rare  valour  ?  The  emperor  Justinian' 
we  should  suppose,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words ; 
but  this,  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belisarius.  The  sen- 
tence should  have  stood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of  rare 
valour,  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  emperor 
Justinian  the  First." 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  aban- 
don his  friends.  ,  

1  T  I 

Whether  were  they  his  own  friends  or  his  father  s  whom 
Lisias  promised  never  to  abandon  ?  If  his  own,  it  should 
be,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never 
abandon  mt/  friends.  If  his  father's,  it  should  be,  Lisias 
promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  abandon  your 
friends. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

.    Tautologi/,  or  the  repetition  of  a  thought  or  word  already 
fully  exiDressed,  is  improper. 


EXAMPLES. 


The  f  latter  end  of  that  man  shall  be  peace.  if 

Wketiever  I  try  to  improve,  f  I  auvai/s  tiiid  I  can  do  it. 

I  saw  it  in  here — I  saw  it  here. 

He  was  \  in  here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

(live  me  both  of  them  books. — Give  me  both  those  books.* 

They  both  met — They  met. 

I  never  fail  to  read,  tohtnevcr  I  can  get  a  book — when.         ■ 

You  must  return  \  back  immediately.  - 

First  of  cdl  I  shall  say  my  lesson.     First  I  shall  say,  <fec. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  nmst  f  first  finish  this. 

He  plunged  f  down  into  the  water. 

Read  from  Iiere  to  tiu-re — from  this  place  to  that. 

Lift  f  up  your  book.     He  mentioned  it  f  over  again. 

This  was  the  luckiest  accident  of  all  \  others. 

I  ran  after  him  a  little  way ;   but  soon  returned  f  bach 

again. 
I  cannot  tell  f /or  iy%  he  did  it.  -ssyMii^T 

Learn  f  from  hence  to  study  the  Scriptures  dilig'ontly. 
Where  shall  I  begin  -f  fro//i  when  I  road. 
We  must  do  this  last  f  of  f  all.      Hence,  \  therefore,  I  saj. 
I  found  nobottv  \  else  but  hiifl  tlicre. 
Smoke  ascends  -j-  up  into  the  clouds.  .,    . 

We  hastily  descended  f  doie^,  from  the  mountain. 
He  raised  f  up  his  arm  to  strike  me. 
We  were  f  niutually  friendly  to  each  oth.er. 
It  should  f  ever  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 
As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  rose  f  up  and  dressed  myself.  7 

I  leave  town  in  the  •{•  latter  end  of  July. 

^^  Avoid  the  following  vulgar  phrases: — Behoof,  be- 
hest, fell  to  work,  wherewitlial,  quoth  he,  do  away,  long 
winded,  chalked  out,  pop  out,  must  needs,  got  rid  of,  handed 
down,  self-same,  pell  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  him  the 

wink,  pitched  upon. Subject  matter  is  a  detestable  phrase. 

——Subject.  y 


t  The  word  immediately  after  the  dagger  is  to  be  omitted,  because  it 
is  superfluous. 
*  Thescy  if  the  person  has  them  in  bis  band. 
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My  every  liope,  should  be 

Frequent  opportunity. 

Who  finds  him  in  money  ? 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

No  less  tlian  fifty  persons. 

The  two  first  steps  are  new. 

All  over  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  will. 

About  two  years  back. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

It  lays  on  the  table. 

I  turned  them  topsy  turvy. 

I  catch'd  it. 

How  does  thee  do  ? 

Overseer  over  his  house. 

Opposite  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plenty. 

A  new  pair  of  gloves. 

A  young  beautiful  woman. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Where  are  you  going  i 

For  such  another  fault. 

Of  consequence. 

Having  not  considered  it. 

I  had  rather  not. 

I'd  as  lief. 

For  good  and  all. 

This  here  house,  says  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  says  I,  to  him. 

I  propose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me. 

it  is  apparent. 

In  its  primary  sense. 

I  heard  them  joro  and  con. 

I  an't  hungry. 

I  want  a  scissors. 

A  new  pair  of  slioes. 

I  saw  him  some  ten  years  ago. 

I  met  in  with  liim. 

The  subject  matter. 

I  add  one  more  reason. 


All  my  hopes 

Frequent  opportunitiea. 

Who  finds  liim  money  ? 

He  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

No /(??/?«/•  than  fifty  persona 

'V\\Q  first  two  steps  are  new 

Over  all  the  country. 

Be  that  aa  it  may. 

About  two  years  a^o. 

He  was  to  come  this  day. 

They  retreated. 

It  lies  on  the  table. 

I  overset  them. 

I  caught  it.  ^; 

How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Overseer  o/'his  house. 

Opposite  to  the  church. 

Provisions  were  ple.:tifui, 

A  pair  o/"  new  gloves. 

A  oeautiful  young  womaD^ 

WJience  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  are  you  going  ? 

For  another  such  fkult. 

Consequently. 

Not  lowing  considered  it, 

I  wou'd  rather  not. 

I  would  us  soon. 

1'otally  and  completely. 

This  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  I,  to  hiin. 

I  purpose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptuously  of  m« 

It  is  obviou.!. 

In  its  primitioc  sense. 

I  heard  botk  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  of  sciasorai 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

I  saw  him  ten  years  aga 

I  met  with  him.        v 

The  subject.  . , 

I  add  one  reason,  more. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

Do  you  mind  how  many  chapters  are  in  Job  ? — remember. 

His  public  charActcr  is  undeniable — unexceptionable. 

The  wool  is  cheaper ;— but  the  cloth  is  as  dear  as  ever-* ;. 

omit  the  in  both  places. 
They  gained  five  shilliugs  the  piece  by  it — a  piece. 
It  is  not  worth  a  sixpence — sixpence. 
A  letter  conceived  in  the  following  woriX^i^-expressed, 
He  is  much  difficulted — at  a  loss,  puzzled. 
He  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemsuily  mauner — gentleman-like 
The  poor  boy  was  ill-guided — ill-used. 
There  was  a  great  many  company— mwcA  company. 
He  has  been  misfortuuate — unfortunate. 
A  moraentuous  circumstance — momentous. 
You  will  some  day  repent  it — otie  day  repent  of  it. 
Severals  were  of  tnat  opinion — Several,  i.  e.  several  persoiUk 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  careless. 
He  does  every  thing  pointedly — exactly. 
An  honest  like  man — A  tall  good-looking  man. 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
If  I  had  ever  so  much  in  my  offer — choice. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother  ? — message. 
The  cock  is  a  noisy  beast— /ow/. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  ? — acquainted. 
Were  you  crying  on  me  ? — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  B.'s,  Edinburgh — AddreM, 
Ho  and  I  never  cast  out — jievcr  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever—t^as  sei.:ed  loith  a  fever. 
He  was  lost  in  the  river — drowned  (if  the  body  was  got.) 
That  militates  against  your  doctrine — operates. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken — Jf  I  mistake  not. 
You  may  Lay  your  account  with  opposition — You  maif  cxpe^ 
He  proposes  to  buy  an  estate — purposes. 
He  plead  his  own  cause — pleaded 
Have  ye  plenitjlicd  your  house  i— furnished. 
I  shall  notice  a  few  particulars — mention. 
I  think  much  shame — I  am  much  ashamed. 
Will  I  help  yon  to  a  bit  of  beef  ]— Shall. 
They  wared  their  money  to  advantage — laid  out. 
Will  we  see  you  next  week  ? — Shall. 
She  thinks  long  to  see  him — She  longs  to  see  him. 
It  id  not  much  worth — It  is  not  worth  much. 
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la  h,e  g4)iiig   to  the  school  ?—  to 

school. 
He  has  got  the  cold— a  cold. 
Say  tbe  grsice-^Say  grace. 
I  cannot  go  the  day — to-day. 
A  four  8qa:ire  tnble — ^  square  table. 
He  is  cripple — lame. 
fiet  ray  big  cout— great  coat. 
Hui-d  a^h— Dried  fish. 
A  novel  fashion— nf?o. 
Ho  ia  too  precipitant — hastij. 
RoHKted  cheese—  Tonsttd. 
I  dinna  ]imi\—I  don't  know. 
Sweet  butler— Frc^A. 
I  have  a  sore  head— Aca<Z-ac/je. 
A  stupenduous  worlt — stupevdoua. 
A     tremcnduous    work  —  trcvien- 

dons. 
I  got  tiuious  notice— f<«i(///. 
A  summer's  day — summer  day. 
An  olcliah  \'Ady'-— elderly. 
A  few  broth— 4^fi?n.e.* 
I  have  nothing  ado— to  do. 
Ass  milk— ^^s's. 
Take  a  AnnW—dravght. 
A  pair  of  partridges— ,4  braee. 
Six  horee — horses. 
A  milk  a)w — milch. 
Send  nu}  a  swatch — pattern. 
He  lays  in  bed  till  nine — lies. 
1  mind  noiieof  them  things— t/^osc. 
Give  me  tbem  books'— f/icse. 
Close  the  door—  Shut. 
Let  him  be — alone. 
Call  for  James— oM. — p.  112,  i.f 
Chiip  louder — Knock. 
i  find  no  pain— /cf/. 
I  mean  to  summons — suvnnon. 
Will  1  help  you  '!—Skal/. 
Shall  James  come  agam  ?—  TVill. 
He  has  a  timber  leg— a  wooden. 
I  a'nt  angry — /  am  vat. 
That  there  house— 77iat  house. 


Go  and  pull  berries— ^at/ter.  r 

Pull  roses- P/ucA  or  gather. 

To  harry  a  nest — rob. 

He  begins  to  make  rich — grow. 

aiask  the  Uax— Infuse. 

I  was  maltreated— i/Z  used. 

Ho  mants  vawctK—stiiinmers. 

\  eee'd  him  yesterday— .»««>. 

A  house  to  let— ftf  b^Ut. — K.  p.  86,  ft. 

Did  you  tell  upoithimV— i/t/orm. 

Come  here— /i/<Aflr. 

A  house  to  sell— <o  be  ao/a'.-^K.  p.  86. 

I  knowed  that — Inicio, 

Thut  dress  sets  hfH—bccomcfB. 

She  turned  sick— ^rczo.  *, 

He  Is  turned  ifiW—gro^on.  ': 

This  here  boy-rT»is  boy.        [aame. 

It  is  equally  the  same— /■«  is  ths 

It  is  split  new — qHite.  ^ 

That  there  man — That  mun. 

What  pretty  it  is !*-//<!«). 

His  is  far  neater— wiMcA.  ,' 

That's  no  possible— jiot. 

I  shall  go  the  vndnr—to-morrbio. 

I  asked  at  him — asked  him. 

Is  your  papa  in  'i-rrwithin. 

He  was  married  iyi\—to. 

(^ome  in  to  the  fire — ncai'er. 

Take  out  your  glass— oj^. 

I  find  no  fault  to  him — in. 

Cheese    tujd    bread  —  Bread    and 

c/ircsc. 
Milk  and  bread — Bread  and  milk.  ^ 
Take  tent — Take  care.  i 

Come,  say  away — Come,  proceed.    \  T 
Do  bidding — He  obedient. 
I!e  is  a  widow — widower. 
He     stops    there  —  stays,    dwells^ 

lodges. 
Shall  they  return  soon  ?—  Will, 
Will  we  go  home  now  V— SA-jW. 
He  missruides  his  book— aft/.- .■?«. 
He  don't  do  it  vfeMi-does  not. 


*  Broth  is  always  singiitar — Powdered  beef  is  beef  sprivklal  with 
Bait,  to  preserve  it  lor  a  few  dn>ys.    Salt  beef  is  beef  properly  seasoned 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS   UNDER  THE  4th  RULE 

OF  SYNTAX. 

1.  When  and  is  understood,  the  verb  must  be 
plural ;  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue,  dtvelt 
with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  "vvhen  two  singular  nouns, 
coupled  with  and,  are  nearly  the  same  in  meaning, 
the  verb  may  be  singular;  as.  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dioells  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  haa 
produced  this  efifect.  This,  however,  is  improper ; 
for  tranquillity  and  peace  are  two  nouns  or  names, 
and  two  make  a  plural ;  therefore  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  and, 
require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when  they 
denote  only  one  person  or  thing ;  as,  That  able 
scholar  and  critic  has  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the 
2d  of  two  numerical  adjectives ;  thus.  The  first 
and  second  pages  are  torn.  This  I  think  improper ; 
it  should  rather  be.  The  first  and  second  page,  i.  e. 
the  firet  page  and  the  second  page  are  torn : — are, 
perhaps ;   because  independently  of  andf  they  are 

both  in   a  torn   state. Generation,  hour,  and 

ward  are  singular  in  Exodus  xx.  6,  Matt.  xx.  5,  Acts  • 
xii.  10. 

AND  AND  NOT. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  and,  the  negative  clause 
forms  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  affect  the  con- 
stiiiction  of  the  other  clause  or  clauses ;  therefore, 
tlie  verb  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences 
should  be  singular.  Genuine  piety,  and  not  great 
riches,  makes  a  death-bed  e^isy ;  i.  e.  Genuine  piety 
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makea  a  death-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  not 
make  it  easy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  possessioj^s. 
renders  her  an  object  of  desire. 

EVERY,  AND. 

5.  When  the  nouns  coupled  with  and  are  quah- 
ficd  by  the  di.strioiitive  everi/,  the  verb  should  be 
singular ;  as,  E\<'ry  man  and  woman  was  aston- 
ished at  her  fortitude.  Every  boy  and  girl  was 
taught  to  re^d.— See  Rule  27th. 

,  WITH  AND  AND. 

6.  When  a  siiigular  noim  has  a  clause  joined  to 
it  by  with,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  verb  should  be  singular  or  plural,  especially  as 
our  most  reputable  authoi^s  use  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other ;  for  example ;  some  would 
say,  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  was  in  town  yesterday. 
Others  would  say.  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  were  in 
town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the'  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident 
that  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  for  both  uncle  and 
son  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  affirmation,  and 
declared  to  be  botli  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense,  that  the  noui, 
before  With  is  exclusivelg  the  real  subject,  then  the 
verb  should  be  singular ;  thus,  Christ,  with  his 
three  chosen  disciples,  ivas  transfigured  on  the 
mount.  Here  the  verb  is  singukr,  because  we 
know  that  none  but  Christ  was  transficrured ;  the 
disciples  were  not  joint  associates  with  him ;  they 
were  mere  spectators.  There  seems  to  be  an 
ellipsis  in  such  sentences  as  this,  which,  if  sup- 
plied in  the  present  would  run  thus :  Christ,  (who 
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whs  attended)  with  his  Ihree  chosen  disciples,  was 
transfigured  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  thinks  that  the  verb 
should  be  singular  in  the  following  and  simihir 
sentences.  *'  Prosperit}^  with  humility,  renderft  its 
possessors  truly  amiable."  "  The  side  A,  with 
the  sides  B  and  C,  composes  tlio  triangle."  In 
n^  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  should  be 
plural.  For,  in  the  first  sentence,  it  is  not  asserted 
that  prosperity  alo7ie  renders  its  possessor  truly 
amiable,  but  prosperity  and  humility  united,  and 
co-operating  to  produce  an  effect  in  their  ^wn^ntate, 
which  they  were  incapable  of  achieving  in  tb^.ir  in- 
dividual capacity. 

7{f  If  true,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "  the  side  A," 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  the  true  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  thf»  two 
sides,  B  and  0,  have  no  agency  or  share  in  fo-ming 
the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side  A  alone 
composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three-sided  f  vure, 
and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as  much  concerned 
in  forming  the  triangle  as  the  side  A,  and  th^Qfore 
the  verb  should  be  plural 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  th'^  two 
following  general  rules. 

1.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  after 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  sin- 
gular nominative  before  it,  the  verb  should  be  plu- 
ral ;  as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  "  His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  were  abstracted  from  his 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners."  In  tliese  sentences  the  verb  is  plural, 
because  the  words  after  With  are  as  much  th^ 
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subject  of  discourse  as  tlio  words  before  it, — her 
sisters  were  well  as  well  as  she ;  the  contents,  ns 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted ;  and  the  merif 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  If, 
in  the  first  example,  wo  say, — is  well,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in  company  with 
her  sisters  ;  and  the  idea-  that  her  sisters  are  well, 
will  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  the  noun  after  with  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  should  be 
singular ;  as,  The  Captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The  Squire 
with  his  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  verb  is  sin- 
gular, because  the  men  and  hounds  are  not  joint 
agents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire ;  they  are  as 
much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands  as  the 
gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences.  He  with  his  gun  shoots  a  hare. 
She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

■  'f> 

Of  the  Articles  with  several  Adjeatives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifying  one  noun ;  as,  A  meek  and 
holy  man :  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  be- 
fore each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  to 
a  generic  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  ad- 
jectives. For  example,  "The  black  and  white 
cows  were  sold  yesterday  ;  the  red  will  be  sold  to- 
morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but 
for  want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one 
sort,  which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
white;   and  if  this  ii  our  meaning,  the  leatence 
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Is  riG:lit ;  but  if  we  mean  two  different  sorts,  the 
one  Jill  black  and  tlie  other  all  white,  wo  should 
insert  the  article  before  both ;  and  say,  The  black 
and  the  white  cows,  i.  e.  The  black  cows  and  the- 
white  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  httle  importance  ; 
and  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  evpn  by  good 
writers ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  ;  al- 
though in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thint(,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  before 
hotmed  is  not  necesaari/,  although  it  would  be 
proper.  "  The  hald  and  horned  cows  were  sold 
last  werk."  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake,  tivo 
sorts  w^re  sold ;  for '  a  cow  cannot  be  bald  and 
homed  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Demotistrative  pronouns  that  has  been  made  respect- 
ing tlie  articles  ;  as,  "  That  great  and  good  man," 
means  only  one  man  :  but  that  great  and  that  good 
man  would  mean  two  men ;  the  one  a  great  man, 
the  other  a  ffood. 


THEY— THOSE. 

They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
tliould  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously introduced,  but  generally  understood.  It 
's  improper  therefore  to  say.  They  who  tell  lies 
are  never  esteemed.  Thei/  that  are  truly  good 
must  be  happy.  We  should  say,  Tliose  who  tell 
lies,  and  those  that  are  truly  good ; '  because  vrt 
are  pointing  out  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and 
not  referring  to  nouns  previously  introduced.     A 
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noun  when  not  expressed  after  this,  that,  these,  and 
those,  is  always  understood. 

ANOTHER.— ONE— EVERY. 

Another  corresponds  to  one  ;  but  not  to  some  nor 
to  every.     Thus,  "  Handed  down  from  evertj  writer 
of  verses  to  another ^     Should  be  "from  one  writer 
of,  verses  to  another."     **  At  some  hour  or  another,'' 
should  be,  At  some  hour  or  other. 

One  is  often  used  in  familiar  phrases,  (like  on  in 
French)  for  we  or  any  one  of  us  indiscriminately  ; 
thus,  One  is  often  more  intlucnced  by  example  than 
by  precept.  The  verb  and  pronoun  with  Avhich  om 
agrees  should  be  singular.  Thus,  If  one  take  a 
wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  them  astray  : 
should  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will  lead  him 
astray. 

THAT  AND  THOSE. 

I. 

It  is  improper  to  apply  that  and  those  to  things 
present  or  just  mentioned.  Thus,  "  They  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  subject  which  follows  ;  and  for 
that  reason,"  (fee. ;  should  be,  and  for  this  reason, 
&LQ,.  "  Those  sentences  wliich  yvQ  have  at  present 
before  us  ;"  should  be.  These,  or,  21ie  sentences 
which  we  have,  cfec. 

AS  FOLLOWS,  AS  APPEARS.  ' 

As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
noun, and  in  both  itumhers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun :  as,  "  His  words 
were  as /oZ/o?<;,"  that  is,  His  words  were  those  which 
follow.  Here  as  is  plural,  because  words,  its  ante- 
cedent, is  plural.  His  descnption  was  as  follows, 
Hei'e  as  is  singular,  because  descripiion,  its  antece- 
"'■'V^u  [.r ;  that  is,  His  description  \va<»  this 
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This  account  of  as,  though  in  unison  with  Dr. 
Crorabie's,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  the  following 
sentences  thus :  "  The  arguments  advanced  were 
nearly  as  follows  ;"  "  The  positions  were  as  ap- 
pears incontrovertible."  That  is,  say  they,  "as 
it  follows,"  "  lis  it  appears."  What  it?  The  thine/. 
What  thing? — It,  or  thing,  cnnnot  relate  to  ar- 
guments,  for  arguments  is  plural,  and  must  have 
a  plural  pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary 
method  ot*  finding  out  tlie  nominative  to"  a  verb, 
by  asking  a  question  with  the  verb,  and  the  true 
nominative  will  be  the  answer :  Thus,  What  fol- 
lows ?  and  the  answer  is,  The  arguments  follow. 
It  must  be  obvious,  tlien,  that  it  cannot  bo  sub- 
stituted for  arguments,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  those 
which,  and  that  the  verb  is .  not  impersonal,  but 
the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nomi- 
native which,  the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second 
example,  as  appears  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does 
not  relate  to  positions  at  all ;  but  still  the  as  is  a 
pronoun.  Thus,  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  in- 
controvertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  such  befoi-e  as, 
tlie  verb  is  no  longer  impersonal,  but  agrees  with 
its  nominative  in  the  plural  number ;  as,  "  The 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow." 
"The  positions  were  such  as  appear  incontro- 
vertible." This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  mistake 
than  the  former ;  for  what  has  such  to  do  with 
the  following  verb?  Such  means  of  that  kind, 
and  expresses  the  qurJity  of  the  novn  repeated, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  verb  at  all. 
Therefore  the  construotion  mui-.t  be  the  same  with 
tuch  that  it  is  with  as,  with   this  difference  in 
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meaning,  that  when  such  as  is  used,  we  mean  of 
that  kind  which  follows. 

When  we  say,  "  His  arguments  are  as  follow," 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  verba- 
tim the  very  same  that  he  used  ;  but  when  we  say, 
"  His  arguments  were  such  as  follow,"  we  convey 
the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow  are  not 
the  very  same  that  he  used ;  but  that  they  are  only 
of  the  same  nature  or  kind. 

Their  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution,  thus : 
*'  His  arguments  were  nearly  such  arguments  as 
those  which  follow  are :"  but  this  verv  solution 
would  show  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  such  phrases  as,  as  followSf  as  appears,  for  they 
will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions.  We  cannot  say, 
"  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  arguments  which 
follows  is''* 

THIS  MEANS,  <feo. 

The  word  means  m  the  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases,  By  this  means  By  that  means,  are  used 
by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instrumentality ;  as.  By  means  of  death,  &c. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority. — Ad- 
dison. , 

Good  writers  uac  the  noun  m£an  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle 
state,  &c.,  as.  This  is  a  mean  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. 

This  means  and  tJiXit  means,  should  be  used 
only  when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular;  these 

*  Addison  and  Steele  have  used  a  plural  verb  where  th«  antecedeol 
to  M  is  plural.  See  Tattler,  No.  68, 104.— Spect.  No.  513.  Dr.  Oamp* 
t»eU,  in  bis  Philosophy  c^  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  has  mietalcen  the  cou' 
•tniotion  of  these  phrases. 
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means  and  those  means,  when  they  respect  plurals ; 
as,  He  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  pre- 
served his  health.  The  scholars  were  attentive,  in- 
dustrious, and  obedient  to  their  tutors  ;  and  by  these 
means  acquh*ed  knowledge. 

AMENDS. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  means ; 
as,  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a 
large  estate :  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his 
labours. 

INTO,  IN. 

Into  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion :  and  hiy  when 
motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  signified  ;  as,  They  cast 
him  into  a  pit ;  I  walk  in  the  park. 

SO  AND  SUCH. 

When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
the  word  such  is  properly  applied ;  as,  Such  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found ;  but  when  degree  is  signified, 
we  use  the  word  so  ;  as.  So  bad  a  temper  is  seldom 
found. 


DISAPPOINTED  OF,  DISAPPOINTED  IN. 

We  are  disappointed  of  a  thing,  when  we  do 
not  get  it,  and  disappointed  in  it  when  we  have 
it,  and  find  tha^  't  does  not  answer  our  expecta- 
tions ;  as.  We  are  often  disappointed  in  things, 
which,  before  possession,  promised  much  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  frequently  desired  their  company,,  but 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed  of  that  pleasure. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

TASTE  OF,  AND  TASTE  FOR. 

A  taste  of  &  thing,  implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it ; 
but  a  taste  for  it,  implies  only  a  capacit}'^  for  enjoy- 
ment;  as,  When  we  have  had  a  true  taste  of  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish  for  those 
of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  for  such  studies,  and  pur- 
sued them  earnestly. 

.  THE  NOMINATIVE  and  THE  VERB. 

When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
of  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  abso- 
lute ;  as,  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost;  him 
destroyed  ;  him  descending  ;  him  only  excepted ; — 
him,  in  all  these  places,  should  be  he. 

Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied ;  as,  Arise,  let  us  go  hence ; 
tlia,t  is.  Arise  ye. 

Every  nominative  case  should,  belong  to  some 
verb,  cither  expressed  or  implied ;  as.  To  whom  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  spohe.  In  the  following  '  sentence,  the 
word  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  "Virtue,  however  it  may 
be  neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  constituted,  as 
ultimately  to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  mer- 
it :"  it  should  be,  However  much  virtue  may  be 
neglected,  &c.  The  sentence  may  be  made  mor« 
elegant  by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words : 
thus.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  men,  that  virtue^ 
however  much  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  vjill 
ultimately  be  acknowledged  and  respected^ — See 
Rule  XIX. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  nominative  is  commonly  placed  before  tlie 
verb ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  after  it,  or  between 
the  auxiliary  and  <1ie  verb. — See  Parsing,  No.  e. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of 
'hese  or  those ;  as.  Give  me  theiti  books,  for  thoae 
books,  or  tliese  books. 

W]tat  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that ;  as, 
They  will  never  believe  but  lohat  I  have  been  to 
blame ;  it  should  be — but  that  I  have  been,  &c. 

Which  is  often  improperly  used  for  that ;  thus, 
After  which  time,  should  be,  After  that  time. 

Which  is  applied  to  collective  nouns  composed  of 
men ;  as,  The  court  of  Spain  which ;  the  company 
which,  &c. 

Which,  and  not  tvho,  should  be  used  after  the 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  word  ;  as,  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ivho  was  but  another  name 
for  prudence  and  economy ;  it  should  be,  which  was 
but  another,  or,  whose  name  w^as,  (fee. 

It  is  and  it  was  are  often  used  in  plural  construc- 
tion ;  as,  It  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors.  It 
was  the  heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,  <fec. — They 
are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  first  began,  (fee, 
would  perhaps  be  more  elegant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  frequently  joined  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
der;  as,  It  was  /;  It  was  the  man. 

Adjectives,  in  ran  ay  cases,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  nouns,  even  by  words  which 
modify  their  meaning  ;  thus,  A  large  enough  num- 
ber ;  A  distinct  enough  maimer ;  should  be,  A 
number  large  enough  ;  A  manner  distinct  enough. 
The  adjective  is  frequently  placed  after  the  noun 
which  it  quahfies  ;  as.  Goodness  divine  ;  Alexander 
the  Great. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

At',  is  sometimes  emphatically  put  after  a  nu^nhor 
of  pai  ticulars  comprehended  under  it ;  as,  Ambition, 
interecit,  honour,  all  these  concuri^i^d. 

Nixver  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  as,  I  never 
saw  liim :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  neucr  may 
be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  before 
both ;  as,  he  was  never  seen,  or,  He  never  was  seen. 

The  present  ^jar/2*ci/?Ze  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or 
pronoun ;  as.  Generally  speaking^  he  behaves  well. 
Granting  his  story  to  be  true,  <fec.  A  pronoun 
is  perhaps  understood  ;  as.  We  speaking,  We 
granting.  . 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective, 
when  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  verb ; 
thus,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  Sometimes 
the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by  a  pre- 
position understood  ;  as,  He  lay  six  hours  in  bed, 
i.  e.  during  six  hours. 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  active, 
and  sometimes  ^&  neuter ,  according  to  the  sense; 
thus,  Think,  in  the  phrase,  "  Think  on  me,"  is  a 
neuter  verb  ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase,  "  Charity 
thinketh  no  e\il." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus.  If 
thou  have  done  thy  duty.  Unless  he  have  brought 
money.  If  thou  had  studied  more  diligently.  Un- 
less thou  shall  go  to-day.  If  thou  will  grant  my 
request,  (fee,  should  be.  If  thou  hadst  done  thy 
duty.  Unless  he  has  brought.  If  thou  hadst 
studied.     Unless  thou  shalt  go,  <fec. 
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It  is  improper  to  vary  the  second  person  singular 
in  the  past  subjunctive,  (except  the  verb  to  be  ;) 
thus,  If  thou  came  not  in  time,  &c.  If  thou  did  not 
submit,  (fee,  should  be ;  If  thou  earnest  not  in  time  ; 
If  thou  didst  not  submit. 

The  following  phrases,  selected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  strictly  grammatical. 

7j^  thou  hnewest  the  gift,  i/*  thou  c?efl?s^  receive 
it.  If  thou  hadst  known.  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel. 
Though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea.  That  thou  mayst 
be  feared.  We  also  properly  say,  If  thou  mayst, 
mightst,  cc  Mst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  love. 


OF  CAPITALS. 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  answer 
to  a  question,  must  begin,  (fee. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,  names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  &c. 

4.  Tlie  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  0,  are 
written  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity :  as,  God,  Most 
High,  (fee. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places ;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  (fee. 

8.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after 
a  colon  ;  as.  Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim : 
"  Know  thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  personified ;  as,  Come, 
gentle  Spring, 

z8. 
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DIRECriCNS  FOR  SUPKliSCRIPTlONS,   AND   FORMS   OF    AD 
DRESS  TO  I'EllSOM:}  OF  EVERY  RANK.* 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Sire,  or  Mai/  tl 
please  Your  Jfojexft/. — Cijnclude  a  petition  or  speucii  witn, 
Your  Majesty's  most  Loyal  and  Dutiful  Subject. 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Madam,  or  May 
it  please  Your  Majesty. 

To  his  Royal  Highness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — 3fai/  it 
please  your  Royal  Highness. 

To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  pleaM 
your  Royal  Highness.  i 

In  the  same  manner  address  every  other  of  the  Royal 
Family,  male  or  female, 

NOBILITY.— To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of ,  f  —My  Lord 

Duke,  Your  Grace,  or  May  it  please  Your  Grace.  4 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of ,  — My  Lord  Mar- 
quis, Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable !^arl  of  - 

Your  Lordship. 


',  — My  Lord, 
-J,  — My  Lardy 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount 

Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Baron ,  — My  Lord,  May  U 

please  your  Lordship. 

The  wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titW  -with  tlieir 
husbands,  thus  : 

To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of ,  — May  i^  please  yowt 

Grace. 

To    the    Right   IToiouriible    Lady  Ann  Rosp, — My  Lady, 
May  it  'please  your  Ladyship. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Right  H.  .lourable  are  gi^en  to  all 
the  sous  of  Dukes  and  Marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  suns, 
of  Earls ;  and  the  title  cf  Lady  and  Right  Honourahh 
to  all  their  daughters.     The  younger  sons  of  Earh  aro 
all  Honourable  and  Esquires. 


•  The  superscription  or  what  is  pnt  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  ia 
printed  in  Roman  character.^,  nnd  begins  with  To.  The  terms  of 
address  used  either  in  be(ri.vruvg  a  letter,  a  petition,  or  verbal  addresi 
are  printed  in  Italic  letteiy  imraediately  after  the  superscription. 

t  The  blanks  aie  to  be  filled  up  with  the  red  name  and  title.   ' 
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Forms  of  Address. 

Right  Ilonourahle  is  due  to  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons, 
and  to  all  tlie  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Most*  Hon- 
ourable Privy  Couuci! — To  the  Lord  Mayoi*  of  London^ 
York,  and  I)ublin,  and  to  the  Lord  I'rovost  of  Edin- 
burgh,  dTiring  the  time  they  are  hi  ojice — To  the  Sjjeaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons — To  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty,  Trade,  and  Planta- 
tions, &c. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  L  rds  Spiritual  and"  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament 
assembled. — J/y  Lords,  May  it  please  your  Lordships. 

The  House  of  f  ommons  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Par- 
liament assewbled, —  Gcntlehi."!,,  May  it  please  your 
Honours. 

The  eons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  are  styled  Honourable 
and  Esquires  ;  and  their  daughters  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed thus,  To  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mr.^.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commission  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on 
any  gentleman  in  a  place  of  honour  or  trust ;  such  as 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
Board  of  Control,  <fec. — Admirals  of  the  Navy — Generals, 
Lieutenant-Generals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

All  Noblemen,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  use 
their  title  by  right,  such  as  honourable,  befi^re  their  title 
of  rank,  such  as  captains,  ifcc,  thus,  the  HGiiourahle  Cap- 
tain James  James  of  the Sir,  Your  Honour. 

Honourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Co^npany — the  Governors  and  Deputy  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Baiik  of  England. 

The  title  Excellency  is  given  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Governors  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland. — Address  such  thus : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir Bart.  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Envoy  Extraon Unary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  Rome, —  Your  Excellency,  May  it  please  your 
Excellency. 


*  The  Privy  Coun-iellors,  taken  collectively,  are  styled  Her  Majesty's 
Moat  Hououruble  Privy  Ccuucil. 
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Forms  of  Address.  v 

The  vitlo,  Right  Worshipful,  ia  given  to  the  Sheriffs,  Al- 
dermen, and  Uecorder  of  Jjoudon  ;  and  Worship/id  to 
the  Akhirraen  and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  and 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England, — Sir,  Your  Wor- 
ship. 

The  Cler<cv  are  all  styled  Reverend,  except  the  Archbishopa 
and  Bisiiops,  who  have  something  additional ;  tims, — 

To  liis  Grace  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury ;  or,  To  the 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury, — My  Lord,  Your  Grace. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop 
of ,  My  Lord,  Your  L^ordship. 

To  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ,  Sir,  To  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Desk ;  or.  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk* 

The  general  address  to  Clergymen  is.  Sir,  and  "when  writ- 
ten to,  Reverend  Sir, — Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  usually 
styled  Verg  Reverend,  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Arch 
deacon. 

Address  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
thus ;  To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh, — Doctor:  when  written  to,  Verg 
Rev.  Doctor.  The  other  Professors  thus;  To  Dr.  D. 
R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  tlie  Univodty  of  E. — Doctor. 
If  a  Clergyman,  say,  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  Professor  of, 
<fec. — Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Drs'.  are  styled  Esquire,  but  not  Mr. 
too :  thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  tlie 
University  of  Edinburgh, — Sir.  If  he  has  a  literary 
title,  it  m.'iy  be  added :  thus.  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of,  <fec. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members 
of  Parliament,  viz.  of  the  House  of  Corfmons,  (these  last 
have  M.  P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  independent 
circumstances,  are  styled  Esquire,  and  their  wives  3/r.v. 

•  It  seems  to  be  unsettled  whether  Mr.  should  be  used  after  Rtve- 
re.nd  or  not.  In  my  opinion  it  should ;  because  it  gives  a  clergyman 
his  tjwn  honc"aiy  title  over  and  above  the  common  one.  May  we  not 
use  the  Rev.  Mr.  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  1  Besides,  wo  do  not  always 
recollect  whether  his  name  is  .lames  or  .Tohv,  &c.  Mr.,  in  stich  a  case, 
would  look  better  ou  the  back  of  a  letter  than  a  long  ill-drawn  dashy 

thus,  7ViP  Rev. Desk.    In  short,  Mr.  is  used  by  our  best  writers 

afier  Reverend,  but  not  uniformly.  The  words  To  the,  not  being  neces- 
sary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  seldom  used ;  but  in  addressing  it  ia 
the  inside,  left  hand  corner,  at  the  bottom,  they  are  generally  wed. 
In  addressing  bills  they  are  necessary. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  pointing  written 
eoirwosition  in  such  a  manner  as  may  naUir 
ralty  lead  to  its  proper  meaimig^  construction^ 
and  delivery, 

OF  THE  COMMA. 

Rule  I. 

A  simple  sentence  in  general  requires  only  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  ;  ae,  True  politeness  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart. 

Rule  II. 

I  The  simple  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
are  separated  by  a  comma ;  as,  Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them.  He  studies  diligently,  and  makes 
great  progress. 

'  Rule  III. 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas  ;  as,  My  son, 
giro  me  thine  heart.  Colonel,  your  morst  obedient. 
I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends, 
for  your  kindness. 

Rule  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  whether 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverbs,  do 
not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when  coupled 
with  a  conjunction  ;  as,  James  and  John  are  good. 
She  is  wise  and  virtuous.  Religion  expands  and 
elevates  the  mind.  By  being  admired  and  flattered, 
she  became  vain.  Cicero  spoke  forcibly  and  fluent- 
ly.- When  the  conjunction  is  suppressed,  a  comma 
is  inserted  in  its  place ;  as,  He  was  a  plain,  honest 
man. 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 
Rule  V. 

Tliree  or  more  nouns,  ndjoctivcs,  verbs,  par- 
ticiples, or  adverbs,  arc  sopjiratcd  by  commas  ;  as, 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  btiirs,  are  the  glory  of 
nature. 

When  words  follow  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comma 
between  each  pair  ;  as,  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

Rule  VI. 
All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whether  in 
the  beginnino:,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sentence, 
are  separated  from  it  by  commas ;  as.  To  confess 
the  truth,  I  was  in  fault.  His  father  dying,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  The  king  approving  the  plan, 
put  it  into  execution.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge. 
George  the  Thiid,  King  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
seen  the  emperor,  as  lie  was  called.  In  short,  he 
was  a  great  man. 

Rule  VII. 

The  verb  to  he,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  a» 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
>  a  comma ;  as,  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  ol 
th^  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  oui 
enemies.*  s 

Rule  VIII. 

A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted ;  as,  Him 
that  is  vreak  in  the  faith,  recrire  ye. 


•  Some  insert  a  comma  both  before  and  aftrr  the  verb  to  be  when 
H  Is  near  the  middle  of  a  long  sentence,  becauiiu  the  pronunciation  re- 
quires it ;  but  thut  is  a  bud  reuHuu ;  for  jxiuacs  und  points  are  ofl^  at 
Tariauce. 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 

Rule  IX. 

Any  remarkable  expression  resemblini^  a  quota- 
tion or  a  command,  is  precedod  by  a  comma ;  as. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb,  Without  pains 
no  gains.     1  say  unto  all,  Watch. 

Rule  X. 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of .;  comma  before  them 
in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  come  botweer  the  relative, 
and  its  antecedent,*  a  comma  is  inserted;  !  "t  not 
in  other  cases ;  as,  There  is  no  charm  in  ti  >  female 
sex,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  ••  tue.  It  ^- 
labour  only,  lohlcJt  gives  the  relish  to  pk.  sure.  The 
first  hcaaty  of  style  is  propria  ty,  without  -which  all 
ornament  is  puerile  and  supertluous.  It  is  barba- 
rous to  injure  those,  from  whom  we  have  received  a 
kindness. 

Rule  XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is  under- 
stood, and  particularlv  before  not,  hut,  and  thougK 
in  such  cases  as  the  folio Wi.,n;  *  John  has  acquired 
much  knowledge ;  his  brotiici ,  (has  acquired)  httle. 
A  man  ougiit  to  obey  reason,  not  appetite.  He  waa 
a  great  poet,  hat  a  bad  ly:  m.  The  sun  is  up,  though 
be  is  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometimes  .aserted  between  the  tw^ 
members  of  a  long  sentence  connected  by  compara- 
tives ;  as,  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord^ 
than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith.  As  th^ 
days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 


1 


;M 


•  That  is,  when  the  relative  clause  is  merel)'  explanatory ^  the  relatirt 
Is  preceded  by  a  coiujua. 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 
Rule  XII. 


It  has  been  stated,  in  Rule  VI.,  that  explanatory 
words  and  phrases,  such  as  'perfectly,  indeed,  doubt- 
less,  formerly,  in  fine,  &c.,  should  be  separated  from 
the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases,  when 
they  are  considered  of  little  importance,  should 
not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
by  commas ;  as,  Be  ye  therefore  perfect.  Per- 
adventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father. 
They  were  formerly  very  studious.  He  was  at 
last  convinced  of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore 
partakers  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like 
madness.  At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  mas- 
ter's breast.  ,LV,.  X  .    .     •    ) 

< 

These  twelve  rules  respecting  the  position  of  the  comma, 
include  every  tiling,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  found  in  the  more 
numerous  rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  make  them  perfect.  For,  "In  many  instances,  the 
employment  or  omission  of  a  comma,  depends  upon  the 
length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause ;  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  adjuncts ;  the  importance  or  non -importance  of 
the  sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  t  punctuation,  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extreniei^  arbitrary ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas,  when  no  error  in 
sense,  or  in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  fio^ii  the  omis- 
sion. Good  sense  and  attentive  observation  are  more 
likely  to  regulate  this  subject  than  any  mechanical  di- 
rections. 

The  best  general  rule  is,  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  sense  evident. 


No  exercises  have  been  subjoined  to  the  Rules  on  punctuation : 
because  none  can  be  given  equal  to  those  the  pupil  can  prescribe  for 
himself.  After  he  has  learned  the  Rules,  let  hitn  transcribe  a  piece 
from  any  good  author,  omitting  the  points  and  capitals,  and  then  hav* 
ing  pointed  his  manuscript,  and  restored  the  capitals,  let  him  comparo 
JMs  own  punci  lation  with  the  author's. 
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wta, 

more 
isible 
the 
the 
ab- 
e  of 
the 


liiore 
di- 

^8  to 


Jtion: 
tefor 
^iece 
Jhav 
[pare 


.      .,     OF  THE  SEMICOLON.       /,  i. 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  two  members 
of  a  sentence  less  dependent  on  each  otlier  than 
those  separated  by  tlie  comma. 

Sometirhes  the  two  members  liavc  a  mutual  de- 
pendence on  one  another,  both  in  sense  and  syntax ; 
sometimes  the  preceding  member  mjikes  complete 
sense  of  itseit,  and  only  the  following  one  is  de- 
pendent ;  and  sometimes  both  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

EXAMPLES. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire ; 
so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  As  a  roar- 
ing lion  and  a  raging  bear ;  so  is  a  wicked  ruler 
over  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and  truth  preserve 
the  king ;  and  his  throne  is  upheld  by  mercy. 
He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man ; 
he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich. 
Philosophy  asserts,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  stores  in 
reserve  ;  that  knowledge  will  always  be  progres- 
sive ;  and  that  all  future  generations  will  continue 
to  make  discoveries,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least 
idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sepa- 
rate simple  members  in  which  (iven  no  commas 
occur :  thus,  The  pride  of  wc^alth  is  contemptible ; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable ;  the  pride  of  dig- 
nity is  ridiculous  ;  and  the  pride  of  bigotiy  is  in- 
supportable. 

Tn  every  one  of  I'uose  members  the  construction  inul  Hense  nre  com- 
plete; and  a  period  mitfht  have  been  ustfd  instead  ol  the  Hcniicolon 
which  is  preferred  merely  because  the  sentences  are  abort  and  form  a 
climax. 

OF  THE  COLON.     ' 

The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  of  the 
sentence  is  complete  in  sense  and  construction ;  and 


t '. 


n\ 
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tJie  following-  part  is  Honie  remark  naturally  arising 
from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in  Bcnse,  though  not 
in  construction  ;  as,  Study  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
thinking :  no  study  is  more  important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example  or  a 
quotation ;  as.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiable 
representation  of  th^  Deity  in  tliese  v/ords :  God  is 
love.  He  was  ofteix  heard  to  say  :  I  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  t  am  willing  to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begmi 
with  a  conjunction  u^dcmtood ;  as.  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness : 
there  is  no  such  thing  ro  the  world.  Had  tne  con- 
junction for  been  cxnrfjssed,  a  semicolon  woula 
have  been  used  ;  thus.  Do  not  flattet  yourselvei 
with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ;  fo?  there  is  n^ 
such  thing  in  the  world. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunctiot 
is  understood  ;  and  the  semicolon^  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  expressed. 

Note.  Tiiis  observation  has  not  alMrays  b;^on  p.ttcndod  to  in  puintiny 
the  Paalms  and  some  parts  of  the  Liturgy.  In  Iheiu,  a  culoi*  ia  ofleu 
used  merely  to  divide  the  verse,  it  wouUl  m*!^!,  into  tvfo  parts,  to  suit 
a  particular  species  of  church-mu«ic  calli'd  chanting ;  as,  "  My  tongjie 
ifl  the  pen  :  of  a  ready  writer."  In  reading-,  a  cesural  pause,  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  is  enough.  In  the  Psalmti,  uiul  ol'ten  in  the  Proverbs,  the 
colon  must  be  read  like  a  semicolon,  or  even  like  a  comma,  uuuurding 
to  Ute  sense. 

OF  THE  PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction  and 
sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period  ;  as,  Jesus  wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen- 
tences connected  with  such  words  as  but,  and,  for, 
therefore,  hence,  &c.  Example  :  And  he  arose  *  'id 
came  to  his  father.  B'^t  when  he  was  yet  a  i'"  'ut 
way  off,  (fee. 

AH  abbreviations  end  with  i\ period ;  as,  A.  D. 
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OF    OTIi]:R   CilAKACTiaiS   L'SED   IN    COMPOSITION. 
Jnterrogation  ( '.  )  is  i.sed  Avben  a  question  is  asked. 
Admiration  (!)  or  Exclamation,  is  used    to   express  an^^ 

8uddei)  emotion  of  the  ininil. 
Parenthesis  (  )  is  nsed  to  enclose  some  nocesniiry  remnrks 

in  the  body  of  unothor  sentence  ;  cot/imax  ivre  now  used 

instead  of  Parentheses, 
Apostrophe  ( ' )  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out ;  as  lov'd 

for  loved. 
Caret  (  a  )  is  used  to  sliow  that  some  word  is  either  omitted 

or  interlined. 
Hyphen  {-)h  used  at, the  end  of  a  line,  to  show  that  the 

rest  of  the  Nvord  is  at  the  beginninj^  of  the  next  line.     It 

also  connects  compound  words  ;  as,  Teapot. 
Section  ( § )  is  used  to  divide  a  discourse  or  chapter  ii>t« 

portions. 
Paragraph  ( '';j' )  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new 

subject. 
Crotche*s  [  ],  or  Brackets,  are  used  to  enclose  a  word  or 

sentence  whicli  is  to  be  exphiined  in  a  note,  or  the  ex- 
planation itself,  or  to  correct  a  mistake,  or  supply  some 

deliciency. 
Quotation  ("  "  )  is  used  to  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  ia 

the  author's  words. 
Index  ( 1^^")  is  used  to  point  out  anything  remarkable. 

\  is  used  to  connect  words  which  have  one  commoi 
Brace  >      term,  of  three  lines  in  poetry,  having  the  same 

)       rhyme,  called  a  triplet. 
Ellipsis  ( )  is  used  when  some  letters  arc  omitted ;  as, 


K 


-g  for 


Kmg. 


Acute  accent  ( ' )  is  used  to  denote  a  short  syllable ;  the 
grave  ( ^ )  a  long. 

Breve  ( ' )  marks  a  short  vowel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  (  -  ) 
a  long. 

Diaeresis  (••)  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  sylla- 
bles ;  as,  aerial. 

Asterisk  (  * ) — Obclish  (  f  ) — Pouhle  dagger  (  ^  ) — and  Pa- 
rallels (  ij  )  with  small  letters  and  figures,  refer  to  some 
note  en  the  ■margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  page. 

(***)  Two  or  three  asterisks  denote  the  omission  of  some 
letters  in  some  bold  or  indelicate  expression. 

Dash  { )  is  used  to  denote  abruptness-^a  significant 

pause — an  unexpected  turn  in  the  sentiment — or  that 
ihejirst  clause  is  common  to  uU  the  rest,  as  in  this  defini- 
tion  of  a  dash. 


1 1- ''' 
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ABBKEYIATIONS. 


Zatin. 

Ante  Christum*  r  A.  C. 

Artiun*  BaccaWureus  A.  B. 

Anne  Domini  A.  I). 

Artiura  lliigistcr  A.  M. 

Anno  Mundi  A.  M. 

Ante  Mciditm  A.M. 

Amio  Urbia  Cunditse  A.  U.  C. 

BaccalauiQUs  Divinitatis   B.  D. 

Custos  Pr^vati  SigiJli  C.  P.  S. 

Custos  Sijr.illi  0.  S. 

Doctor  Di7init{itis  D.  D. 

Exempli  fjratia  e.  g. 

Kegiie  So '.ielatis  Socius  R.  ^.  S. 

Regise  Societatis  Anti-  ^  »  a  a  a 

quarioraraa  Socius  i  K-f^-fv-o. 

Georgius  Eex  G.  R. 

Id  est  i.  e. 
Jesus  Ilorofnum  Salvator  J.  H.  S. 

Legum  Do^'itor  LL.  D. 

Messieurs  (French)  Messrs. 

MediciniB  ]  >octor  M.  I). 

Memoria)  Istfkcrum  M.  S. 

Nota  Bene  N.  B. 

Post  Meridkm  P.  M. 

Post  Scriptuvm  P.  S. 

Ultimo  Ult. 

Et  cuetera  && 


English, 

Before  Christ 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (often  B.  A.) 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 

Master  of  Arts  (oi'ien  M.  A.) 

In  tlie  year  of  the  world 

In  the  forenoon 

In  the  year  after  the  buildir.g  of 

the  city— Rome 
Bachelor  of  Divinity 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
Keeper  of  the  Seal 
Doctor  of  Divinity 
For  example 

Tellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  An* 

titjt^uries 
George  the  King  .\ 

That  is  «l 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men 
Doctor  of  I.aws  (often  D.  C.  L.) 
Gentlemen 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  (or  SH 

M.) 
Note  well ;  Take  notice 
In  the  afternoon 

Postscript,  something  written  after 
Last  (mouth) 
And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth 


A.  Ans^'fer;  Alexander 

Acct.  Ace  unt 

Bart.  BiircTiet 

Bp.  Bishop 

Capt  CapUin 

Col.  Colonel 

Cr.  Creditor 

Dr.  Debtor;  Doctor 

Ditto  The  same 

Viz.t  Namely 

Q.  Question;  Queen 

R.  N.  Royal  Navy 

Esq.  Esquire 


L.  C.  J.  Lord  Ch  ief  Justice 

Knt.  Knight 

K.  G.  Knight  of  the  Gaiter 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath 

K.  C.  B.  Kt.  Commander  of  the  Bath 

K.  C.  Knight  of  the  Crescent 

K.  P.  K  nigh  t  of  St.  Patrick 

K.  T.  Knigh  t  of  the  ThiaUe 

MS,  Manuscript 

MSS.  Manuscripts 

N.  S.  New  Style 

O.  S.  Old  Style 

J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace 


•  *  Tho  Latin  of  these  abbreviations  is  inserted,  not  to  be  got  by 
heart,  but  to  show  tho  etymology  of  the  English ;  or  explain,  for  i&> 
Btance,  how  P.  M.  comes  to  mean  afternoon,  &c. 
f  Contracted  for  vt<2e/{cet  \ 
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,  PEOSODY. 

Prosody  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  teaches  the 
true  pronunciation  of  words  ;  comprising  Accent, 
Quantity,  Umphasis,  Pause,  and  Tone,  and  thi 
measure  of  verses. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syl- 
lable of  a  word  than  on  another  ;  as,  Surmount. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  ie 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it.  Quantity  is  either  long 
or  short ;  as,  Consume. 

Emphasis  is  a  remarkable  stress  laid  upon  cer- 
tain words  in  a  sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest,  by  making  the  meaning  more  apparent ; 
as,  Apply  yourself  more  to  acquire  knowledge  than 
to  shew  it.* 

A  Pause  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short 
suspension  of  the  voice,  during  a  perceptible  space 
of  time ;  as,  Reading—makes  a  full-man ;  con- 
ference— a  ready-man ;  and  writing — an  exaci- 
man. 

Tone  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  of 
the  voice,  suited  to  the  sense ;  as,  How  bright 
these  glorious  spirits  shine  !f 

•^  VERSIFICATION.  ''' 

Prose  is  language  not  restrained  to  harmoni* 
sounds,  or  to  a  set  number  of  syllables. 

Verse  or  Poetry  is  language  restrained  to  a  certain 
number  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  every  line. 


y 
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V^  Rntpha$i9  should  be  made  rather  by  suspending  the  voice  a  littlt 
tfter  the  emphatic  word,  than  by  striking  it  very  forcibly,  which  It 
oisagreeable  to  a  good  ear.  A  very  short  pause  before  it  would  rendor 
It  sttll  more  emphatical ;  as,  reading  makes  a,—fiUl — man. 

t  Accent  and  quantity  respect  the  pronunciation  of  words;  empha»t§ 
and  paust  die  meaning  of  (he  lentence;  while  tone  refers  to  the  ((m1> 
tags  of  the  speaker. 
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Verse  is  of  ttvo  kinds;  namel}^  Rhyme  and 
Blank  verse.  When  the  last  syllable  of  every  two 
lines  has  the  same  sound,  it  is  called  rhyme  ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  called  blank  verse. 

Feet*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  verse  is  divided, 
to  see  whether  it  has  its  just  number  of  syllables  or 
not. 

Scanning  is  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  versef 
into  the  several  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

All  feet  consist  either  of  two  or  three  syllables, 
and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  two  syl- 
lables, and  four  of  three,  as  follow ; 


Dissyllables. 

A  trSchee  ;  as,  Ifively.f 
An  iambus ;  became. 
A  spondee ;  vain  man. 
A  pyn'Aic ;  6n  a  (bank.) 


Trksyllablea.         ,  k 

A  dactylo ;  as,  probably.  !  - 
An  amphibrac/i ;  domestic 
An  anapaest ;  mislraprove. 
A  tribrach ;  (com)  fortably. 


The  feet  in  most  common  use  are,  Iambic,  Tr-o- 
tkdkxc  and  Anapaestic. 


IAMBIC  MEASURE. 

Iambic  measure  is  adapted  to  serious  subjects,  and  com- 
prises verses  of  several  kinds  ;  such  as, 

1.  Of  four  syllables,  or  two  feet ;  as. 

With  rav-ish'd  ears, 
Thfi  mon-ftrch  hears. 


*  So  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the  movement  of  the  tongue 
fci  reading  verse,  bears  to  the  motion  of  the  feet  in  walking. 

t  A  single  line  is  called  a  verse.  In  rhyme  two  lines  are  called  a 
ttaplet :  and  three  nndlnn:  with  the  same  ^oiind  a  triplet. 

^  The  murks  over  the  vowels  show  that  a  Trochee  consists  of  a  Unf 
WiMhfhort  syllable,  and  the  iatnbic  of  a  short  and  a  lonjui;  ice. 

85f*  Li  scinninjif  verses,  every  accented  syllable  is  called  a  loriff  syl- 
Mkle;  even  nlthongh  the  sound  of  a  vowel  in  pronunciation  be  $kert» 
iftius  tho  flreL  syllable  la  r-.ivisitd  is  in  scanning  called  alovff  syllabi*, 
ititfaonjpfh  Uie  vov/el  a  Is  skort.  By  long^  then  is  meant  an  acc«nt44  sfi- 
l&Kc ;  :ir.(i  'or  short,  (ut  unaecontsii  syll^lo. 
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It  sometimes  has  an  additional  short  syllable, 
making  what  is  called  a  double  ending ;  as, 

Upon-a  mountainy 
Beside-a  i6\intain. 

2    Of  three  iambics,  or  six  syllables  ;  as, 

Aloft-in  aw-ful  state, 
The  god-like  herd  sat. 
OAr  hearts-no  long-fir  Ian — r/ulsh.     An  additional  syllable. 

Z.  Of  eight  syllables,  or  four  iambic  feet ;  as. 

And  may-at  last-my  wea-ry  age, 
Find  oQt-the  jjeacc-fCil  her-mitage. 

4.  Of  ten  syllables,  or  live  feet ;  called  hexameter, 
heroic,  or  tragic  verses  ;  as, 

ThS  fltars-shflll  fade-ftwiiyj-thS  sun -himself  • 
'  GrOw  dim-with  age,-and  na-ti5re  smk-in  years. 

Sometimes  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  is  stretched  out 
to  twelve  syllables,  or  six  feet,  and  then  it  is  called 
an  Alexandrine  verse  ;  as, 

Vdr  tlice-th6  land-In  fra-grant  flow'rs-Is  drest ; 

for  thee-th6  o-cean  smiles,-and  smoothes-her  wa-vy  breast* 

».  Of  verses  containing  alternately  four  and  three 
feet ;  tliis  is  the  merjsure  commonly  used  in 
psalms  and  hymns  ;  as. 

Lot  saints  bSlow-with  sweet-5ccord, 

Unite-with  those-abSve, 
In  so-16mn  lays-td  praise-thSir  king, 

And  siug-his  dy-ing  love. 

t3^  Verses  of  this  kind  were  anciently  written  in  two  line«,  each 
containing  fourteen  syllables. 

TROCHAIC  MEASURE. 

This  metisure  is  quick  and  lively,  and  comprises  verses. 

i  Some  of  one  trochee  and  a  long  syllable,  and 
some  of  two  trochees  ;  as, 

Tvimfllt-ceasc.  On  tbe-mouiitfiln. 

Sink  tfi-peace.  l^.--  a-for>nt!ua. 
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2.  Of  two  feet,  or  two  trochees  with  an  additional 
long  syllable ;  as, 

In  the  -  days  flf  -  -  fild, 
Stories  -  plainly  -  -  tOld. 

i.   Of  three  trochees,  or  three  and  an  additional 
long  syllable ;  as. 

When  Our  -  hearts  a,re  -  mourning, 
Lovely  -  lasting  -  peace  Of  -  -  mind. 
Sweet  de  -  light  fif  -  human  -  -  kind. 

4.  Of  four  trochees,  or  eight  syllables ;  as. 

Now  the  -  dreadful  -  thunder's  -  roaring  1       , 

5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  twelve  syllables ;  as, 

On  a-mountain.-stretch'd  b6-neath  a-hoar^-willOw, 
Lay  a-shepherd-swain,  and-view'd  the-roaring-bill6w. 

Those  trochaic  measures  that  are  very  uncommon  have  been 

omitted. 


^^^^Vrf•^*^■^.*^^*|^^ 


ANAP^STIC  MEASURE. 

1.  Of  two  anapaests,  or  two  and  an  unaccented  syl 
labia ;  as, 

BQt  his  cour-age  'gan  fail, 
For  nO  artd-coUld  avail.  -^„ 

Or,  Then  his  cour-age  'gan  fail — him, 

For  no  arts-could  avail — him.  '  "* 

J.  Of  three  anapaests,  or  nine  syllables  ;  as, 

0  y6  woods-spr6ad  yOur  branch-es  Tipace, 
To  yOur  deep-est  recess-Os  I  fly ; 

1  wOuld  hide-with  the  beast  s-Of  the  chase, 
I  wOuld  van-ish  frOm  ev-ery  eye. 

Sometimes  a  syllable  is  retrenched  from  the  firs* 
fooi;  as, 

Te  shep-herds  sO  cheer-fCll  and  gay.  ' 
Whose  flocks-never  caire-lessly  rOara. 
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3.  Of  four  anapaests,  or  twelve  syllables  ;  as, 

'Ti8  th6  voice-Of  th6  slug-gard  ;  I  hear-him  cOmplain, 
Ydu  have  wiikM-m6  tod  soon,-!  mOst  slum-ber  ugain. 

Sometimes  an  additional  short  s\  liable  is  found  at 
the  end  ;  as, 
On  tL6  wiLrm-clieek  Of  youih-smiles  and  rose?  ire  blend-/;^//. 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  J/'i'in- 
(Ipal''' iiiet,  in  their  more  simple  forms;  but' ^hey 
are  susceptible  of  numerous  variations,  by  mixing 
tliem  with  .one  anollicr,  and  Avith  the  Secondary 
feet,  the  following  line^  may  serve  as  an  example  : — 
[Spon.  Amj)h.  t^c.,  apply  o?dy  to  the  first  line.] 

Time  slifikns-the  stable-tyrtinny-Of  tlirdnes,  «tc. 
I  Where  is-tfj-indjTMW  ?-iii  ruioth-cr  world. 

She  all-niglit  long-]i6i-  am-Orous  des-cant  sung. 
Iniui-uieiable-butoi-e-th'  Ahnlgh-ty's  thrOne. 
That  on-weak  Avings-lVoni  far-pursucs-yoiir  flight. 


■}*t 


first 


FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

A  figure  of  Sj^eeck  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  in 
which  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  difltrent  from  its  most  common  and  literal 


weanmu:. 


The  princijial  Fifjures  of  Speech  are. 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-per'bo-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


Sy-nec'do-che, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 


•  Iambus^  trochee^  and  avapmsU  may  be  (leiinmiimttxl  principal  feet 
Iwoaiifle  piocss  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly,  forniotl  of  either  of 
l|iMn.     'J'he  othera  may  be  tormed  Kocondarg  feel ;  becaiwc  th«r  chfef 
I  to  divarsify  tJle  numbers,  und  to  improve  Uit  TerMt, 

K 
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Prosopopma,  or  Personification,  is  that  figui-e  oi 
speech  by  whicli  we  attribute  lifo  and  action  to  in- 
animate objects  ;  as,  lite  sea  saio  it  and  fied. 

A  simile  expresses  the  res^fmblance  tluit  one  ob- 
ject bears  to  another ;  as,  He  shall  he  like  a  tret 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  ivater. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  (Jikc, 
or  as,  (fee.)  of  comparison;  as,  He  shall  be  a  tree 
planted  bi/,  dec. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable  ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine  ;  Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  dtc,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  to  17. 

An  hy-per'-ho-le  is  a  iigure  that  represents  thing* 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  tlian  they  really 
are ;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
^ctn  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say  ;  as,  when  Elijah  said  to 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god, 
dtc. 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause  ;  as, 
when  we  ssiy.  He  reads  Milton  ;  we  mean  Milton's 
Works,  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected,  i.  e.  old 
ebge. 

Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
'tidefinite,  &c. ;  as,  The  waves  for  the  sea,  the  head 
for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  any  great  mxm- 
OfT     This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  metonymy. 
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the 

id  to 

god, 

th€ 

as, 
ton's 
old 


Antithesis,  or  contract,  is  a  figure  by  which  dif- 
ferent or  contrary''  objects  rirt*  contrasted,  to  make 
tliera  show  one  another  to  advantai^e  ;  thus,  Sok)- 
mon  contrasts  the  tiniidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courage  of  the  righteous,  whtm  he  says,  The  wicked 
flee  when  no  7/ian  pnrsaeth,  hut  the  rif/htcoas  are 
hold  as  a  lion, 

*  Climax  is  the  hciglitening  of  all  the  clrcura- 
staiices  of  an  obj(ict  or  acti<jn,  wliich  we  wish  to 
place  in  a  strong  light  :  as,  Who  shall  separate  vs 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  trihuhition,  v? 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  /  iVay,  d^c — See  also,  Kom.  viii. 
38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as,  Oh  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledf/e 
of  God/ 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express  th« 
emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  discourse  by 
proposing  questions  ;  thus,  Ilath  the  Lord  said  it  ? 
and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Ilath  he  spoken  it  ?  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

Paralepsis,  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really 
declaring  and  strongly  enforcing  ;  as,  Horatius 
was  once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but 
in  process  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gam- 
ing, not  to  mention  his  drwiikenness  and  debauchery, 
tiiat  he  soon  exhausted  his  Ci^tate  and  ruined  hjs 
constitution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  oflf  from  the  subject  to 
address  some  other  person  or  thing ;  as,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  An  victory :  0  death,  where  is  thy 
stiiog  ? 
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QUESTIONS  ON  TUK  Ti:XT. 


What  Is  F.nKlish  Grnmtnnr? 
Into  how  nuiiiy  pai'lg  ia  11  divided ? 
What  (Unm  Ortkoffiuiphy  tuacli  V 
Whiit  is  n  letter,  l^c.1 
or  what  th>c9  h'.tinnofogy  treat  ? 
i{uw   inuiiy   j<Hrid  ol'   epuecU   uru 
tliero  V 

ART[CIJ!. 

What  is  an  article  ? 

\U)\v  manij  uriick's  uro  there? 

Whero  Ih  a.  utn^l  V 

Whero  is  um  UMt'd  ? 

N()[JN— NU.MBEU. 

Wliat  is  wnoiin  7 

How  aro  nouns  varied  7 

What  i8  number? 

How  many  nuvthers  have  notins? 

How  is  the  plural  generally  form- 
ed? 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  «,  ah,  ck, 
X,  or  0,  form  the  plural? 

How  do  lioujiii  in  y  I'orm  the  plu- 
ral? 

How  do  nouns  in  /,  or /c,  Ibrm  the 

Wilurul? 
hut  ia  the  plural  of  man,  &c.  ? 

GENDER. 

What  is  meant  by  /rendnr  7 
How  many  ^fenders  are  there? 
What  does  the  masculine  denoto? 
What  does  tUe  feminine  denote  V 
What  does  thCTiet/       'Itiioti'V 
What  is  the  femiuino  ut  bachelor, 
&c.? 

CASE. 

What  is  case  ? 

How  many  casc3  have  nouns? 

Which  two  are  alike  7 

How  is  the  possessive  aingular 
formed  ? 

How  is  the  possessive  plural  form- 
ed? 

Decline  the  word  lady. 

ADJECTIVES. 

What  is  an  adjective  7 

How  raaijy  degrees  of  comparison 
have  adjectives  ? 

How  is  the  comparative  formed? 

How  is  the  superlative  formed  ? 

How  are  dissyllables  in  y  compa- 
red? 

CoiQparo  the  adjective  good. 


l»RONf)rNri. 
What  In  n  pronoun  J 
WMt'h  in  itii'  proiuiiiu  in  Ihn  BOt^ 

tlliifc,  J/r  ill  n  ffuoU  boy  1 
Mow  many  kiiidu  uf  pronoiins  lu"^ 

IhcreV 
I>«'(;lin«  iliM  [HTHotud  pronoim  17 
Decliiiti  <//./u— b;icl\Wiird«,  &c. 

RELATIVE  I'UONOLNS. 

\\\\\\i  ij4  :t  rcluticr  prontjuu" 
Which   is  tliti  relative  in  'ho  ex- 

am|jh!  ? 
Which  Im  the  antccedent7 
R«>f)eat  the  relative  pronoutni. 
Decline  who. 
How  is  who  applied? 
'I'o  what  is  which  applied* 
How  is  that  used  ? 
What  sort  of  u  relative  Is  t^hat  7    ' 

ADJECTIVE  PRONO'^NS. 

How  many  sorts  of  adjective  pr<r 

nouns  are  there  ? 
Rcpt-al  i\u)  ponneasive  pro"Ouns. 
Repeat  the  distributive  prououna. 
R«;iieat  t)ie  demon strntive. 
Repeat  ttie  indefinite. 


ON  THE  OHSERVATJ«^NS. 

Re  fore  which  of  the  vowels  is  a 

umul  ? 
Wliat  is  a  called  ? 
What  is  2/(c  culled? 
In  what  sense  is  a  noun  take^  vith- 

out  an  article  to  Umil  it  ? 
Is  a  used  before  nouns  i     botb 

numbers? 
How  is  the  used  ? 

NOUNS. 

How  do  nonns  endini?  in  cA,  e^und« 

ing  /•',  form  the  plural? 
Ifow  do  nouns  in  to,  &c.,  form  th« 

plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  ending  in  J^forr*  the 

plural  ? 
Ke|)eat  those  nouns  that  dr   not 

cliiui^je  /  or  fe  into  ves  in  the 

plural. 
V\  hat  do  you  mean  by  p-tper 

noun*"  ? 
What  arc  common  nouns? 
What  are  collective  nouns? 
What  do  you  coll  abstract  dmiid»  f 
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QITESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
Obs.  Continued,  I 


\ 


What  do  yi)U  c:ill  verbal  iwtiina? 
Wl^hI  nouns  wo  gcncrully  nin^u- 

lar? 
lU'poitt  sotue  of  tliu.se  nuunn  t!iat 

are  iwt'd  only  in  the  jiliinU. 
Rfpout  Rdino  of  thoM'  nouns  that 

are  ali/io  in  bath  nunibci's. 
Wimt  Is  tho  ainguliir  ol'  sfirep  f 
What  gender  is  parent.,  &x.  V 

ADJKCTiVES.      . 

What  does  tho  positive  cxprrurf, 
&c.? 

IK»w  are  adjectivos  of  one  pyllable 
fjenerully  coinparodV 

IJow  nro  ndjc'ctivi'H  of  more  than 
one  syllKbio  conipanid  ? 

How  are  di.-syil  ihlcs  ending  with  c 
UnnI  olU'n  CDinpured  V 

Is  ;/  always  ch;.nged  into  i  before 
cr  and  est  ? 

Ht>w  i.rc)  same  adjectives  com- 
pared ? 

Do  ali  adjoctivus  admit  of  com- 
parison V 

How  are  vinrh  and  innTuj  applied? 

When  is  tiie  final  con^'oiiant  dou- 
bled boforo  aildidg  er  and  cut '! 

RELATIVE  PIIONOUNS. 

Wlion  an;  rcho,  wliir.h,  and  wkat 

calk'.l  intirr(!!s:it.iiu's  1 
01  what  number  and  pcrsan  is  tho 

relative  V 


VERB. 

What  is  a  rrrb  1 

How    many  kinds    of  verbs  are 

there  ? 
What  does  a  verb  a: fire  express? 
What  does  a  verb  jiujtxici  expreaa  V 
Wiiat  does  a  verb  muter  expretaV 
Hepeat  the  anxitiary  verbs. 
How  is  a  verb  dn-.linr.l .' 
flow  niany  muods  have  verbs  ? 

ADVERH. 

Wh:it  \a  an  ailnrb  ? 

Name  U\eaiir/rh,i  in  tlie  example. 

What  part  of  sju^ech  is  tho  K«»er- 

uijly  ol  tiiose  words  thut  end  in 

lyf 
What    part   of   Hpcoch    cro   the 

compounds    of     wherc^    thtre^ 

Are  adverbs  ever  comparrdl 
When  are  mure  and  vntst  adjec' 

tlrr,^^  and  when  are  they  ad* 

verba  ? 

PREPOSITION. 

What  is  a  prepositian  ?  , 

Ifow  loiiny  begin  with  a? 

Repeat  them. 

How  many  begin  with  b  ? 

Repeat  tlu'in,  &:c. 

wiiatc^(a«  does  a  preposition  r&> 

(|nire  after  it  V 
When  is  brj'urc  a  prepusilion,  and 

when  is  it  an  advero  V 


not 
the 

•tper 


ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

When  are  his  and  her  possessive 

pronouns? 
VViiut  may  farmtr  and  latter  be 

called  ? 
When  is  tliat  a  rdative,  proiiMur.? 
When  is  that  a  demonstrative  1 
When  is  that  a  cortjuvction  ? 
How  many  cases   have  himself, 

herself,  &c.  ? 


CONJT'NCTION, 

Whiit  is  a  cunjunciion  7 

How  many  kinds  of  toiijunctlons 

arc  tliere  ? 
Repeat  thc!  eopulative. 
Ueijeat  the  di.sjuuctive. 

INTERJECTION. 
What  is  an  interjection  ? 


Note. — As  these  are  only  the  leading-  questions  on  the  difTerent  parls 
©f  speech,  many  more  may  be  asked,  ^'viva  voce.''*  Their  distances 
from  the  answer  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  connection  be- 
tween every  question  and  its  respective  answer.  The  observations  that 
have  no  corresponding  question  are  to  be  read,  but  not  committed  t« 
iaemoiy. 
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FKENCII  AND  LATIN  PtlRASES. 

As  the  folluwing  worda  and  phrases  from  the  French  and  L^tin  Tro- 
quontly  occur  in  English  authors,  an  explauatiun  of  them  has  beojb 
inserted  here,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
■with  those  languages.  Let  none,  howevi-r,  imagine,  that  by  doiuy 
this  I  intend  to  encourage  the  use  of  lliem  in  English  cotn|ju»ilion. 
On  the  contrary,  i  disapprove  of  it,  and  aver,  tlmt  to  express  uu  idea 
in  a  foreign  language,  vyrhich  can  be  expressed  with  equal  persj)icu- 
ity  in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedantic,  but  highly  improper,  fc^uch 
words  and  phrases,  by  being  frequently  used,  may,  notwithstanding 
the  uncouthness  of  their  sound  and  Hi)peur;ince,  gradually  incorpo- 
rate with  our  language,  and  ultimately  diminish  its  origiuai  excel 
lence,  and  impair  its  native  beauty. 

Aide-de-camp,  *iid-de-kong\  an  assistant  to  a  general. 

A  la  bonne  heure,  a  la  bon  oor\  luckily ;  in  good  time. 

Affaire  de  ca?ur,  af-fur^  de  koor\  a  love  affair  ;  an  amofwr*  i 

A  la  mode,  a  la  m6d\  according  to  the  fashion. 

A-fin,  a-fing,  to  the  end. 

Apropos,  ap-pro-po\  <o  Me /jwrpofe  ;  opportunely.  .; 

Au  fond,  &,  fong\  to  the  bottom,  or  main  point.  \ 

Auto  da  f6,  A-to-da-fa,  {Portuguese)  burning  of  heretics,       ^ 

"Sagatelle,  bag-a-tel\  a  trife. 

Beau  monde,  bo  mongd\  the  gay  world;  people  of  fashion. 

Beaux  esprits,  boz  es-pre\  men  of  wit. 

Billet-doux,  bil-le-dCl\  a  love  letter. 

Bon  mot,  bong  m5,  a  piece  of  wit ;  a  jest ;  a  qu'i'j.lle, 

Bon  ton,  bong  tong,  in  high  fashion, 

Bon-gr6,  mal-gr6,  bon-grii,  <fec,,  with  a  good  or  ill  grace  ;  wh$ 

ther  the  party  will  or  not. 
Bonj our,  bong  zh fir,  ^doc^rfay;  good  morning. 
Boudoir,  bii-dwar\  a  small  private  apart nu  at. 
Carte  blanche,  kart  blangsh\  a  blanfc ;  unconditional  terms 
Chateau,  sha-t6\  a cown^ry  s<5tt^.  ,    ^, 

Chef-d'cBUvre,  shee  doo'ver,  a  master-piece. 
Ci-devant,  8e-de-vang\/orm«'r/i/. 
Comme  il  faut,  com-il  fo,  as  it  shouJd  be. 
Con  amore,  con-a-rao're,  {Italian)  with  love ;  with  the  parti* 

ality  of  affection. 
Cong6  d'elire,  kong-zha  de  ler\  leave  to  ehct  or  choose. 
Coup  de  grace,  kQ-de-grass\  as^roA*(?o/'/;i':;rcy;  the  finishing 

stroke. 

Short  vowels  are  left  unmarked— d  is  equal  to  u  in  rule ;  h  to  a  iu 
art ;  oo^  as  used  here,  has  no  correspondent  sound  in  English ;  it  ia 
^ual  to  V.  as  pronounced  by  the  common  people  in  many  coiuitios  of 
Scotland,  in  the  words,  use,  soot,  &c.— jI  is  equal  to  a  in  alt. 

*  ./?  is  not  exactly  a  long  here ;  it  is  perhajis  as  near  e  in  met.  as  a  in 
t^fl^•c,  but  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  impossible  to  cou?ey 
the  pronuuciutiou  accurately  without  the  tongue,  , 
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Coup-cVceil,  kft-dilil,  a  perp  ;  a  r/lance  of  thr  eye. 


X 


wh9 


i&hlng 


as  n  in 


Cc 


ku-d 


Iden  or  hold 


mam,  ku-de-mnng',  a  auaaen  or  ovia  enterprise. 
D^)ut,  dc-ho()\  frxl  appearance  i 71  public 
Dernier  rosort,  dern'-ya-re»-M)r\  t/u!  lad  shift  of  resource. 
Dep6t,  de-po\  a  stonhoane  or  viaaazlnn. 
Double  entendre,  dubl  ang-tungVler,  double  meaning,  one  in 

an  imtnodent  ftentie. 
Douceur,  dCi-soor',  a  present  or  bribe. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  dyoo^  e-nioug  drwil,  Ood  and  my  right. 
Eclat,  e-kl4,  splendour;  toith  applaune, 
El6ve,  el-av\  pupil. 

En-bon-point,  ang-bong-pwang\  in  good  condition  ;  jolly 
En  masse,  ang  mas8\  in  a  body  or  mass. 
En   passant,  ang-pas-sang\  by  the  way ;   in  passing ;    by 

the  by. 
Ennui,  eng-nti6\  wearisnmeness  ;  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 
Faux  pas,  lo-pii,  a  slip ;  misconduct. 
Fete,  tat,  afeaat  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-ctl,  buHle  ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  about  tJie 

thing  than  it  is  vsorth. 
Honi  soit  qui  nial  y  pense,  lio-no-swli'  ke-miil  e  pungs*,  ewl 

be  to  him  that  evil  thin  Irs. 
Hauteur,  ha.-toor\  haughtincsn. 
Je  ne  89ais  qu<»i.  /lie  ne  sa  kwu.,  I  know  not  what. 
Jeu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  m('> ,  a  piny  upon  words. 
Jeu  d'esprit,  zlioo  de-spro\  a  dimlay  of  wit ;  witti<-i'<yn. 
Mal-a-propo8,  mnl  ap-ro-p')\  tnifit ;  out  of  time  or  place. 
Mauvaisf  honte,  nio-vas-hdMt\/aAve  modesty. 
Mot'  du  gu6t,  mo  doo  g!l\  <i  n'ntehword. 
Naivete,  na-iv-ta\  Ingcnuoi'  i'lcxs,  slmp/}<lty,  innocence.  • 
OvLire,  ii-tra},  ecctri.iric ;  hlnntrring  ;  wild;  not  gentle. 
Petit-maitre,  pc  te  msi^tur,  a  beau;  a  fop. 
PintiVe,  pro-ta-zha\  a  person  patronized  and  prot^rf'^fj, 
jiougo,  rCizh,  red;  or  a  kind  of  red  paint  for  thefucc. 
SiUis,  sang,  without. 

Sang-froid,  sang  fi'wil,  cold  blood ;  indifference. 
Savant,  sa-vang,  a  wise  or  learned  man. 
Soi-disant,  swJi-(ie-zang\  self  slyled;  pretended- 
Tapis,  ta-pe,  th(;  carpet. 
Trait,  triv,  feature,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 
Tete-il-teto,  tat-!i-trit,yac't'  to  face,  a  private  conversation. 
Unique,  oo-nek\  lingular,  the  only  one  of  his  kind. 
Un  bel  esprit,  oong  bel  e-spre\  a  pretender  to  wit,  a  oiriuoMO 
Valet-de-chambro,  va  la  do  ahom^ber,  a  valet  or  footman, 
Vive  le  roi,  veve  le  rwii,  long  live  the  king. 


i\ 
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LATIN  PIIKASES. 


The  pronunciation  has  not  been  added  to  the  Latin^  because  B\erj 
letter  id  &ounde(i,—e  Jitial  heinii  like  y  ith  army. 

1.  A  long  or  short  over  u  vuwol  denotes  both  the  accented  syllubla 
and  the  quantity  of  the  voted  in  Knglisk.  \ 

2.  Ti,  ci,  or  si,  before  a  vowffl,  «o\ind9  she. 

3.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  Jiccent  on  the  first. 


Ab  initio,  from  the  Ix^ginnin^. 
Ab  urbe  cOmlita  (A.  U.  C.) 

from  the  building  of  tlin  city. 

Ad  captandurn  viilgus,  to  en- 
snare the  vulgar. 

Ad  iiiiinltam,  to  ivjioiity,  with- 
out end. 

Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Ad  referendum, /o/*  conKuhr- 
ation.  [value. 

Ad    valorem,    according/    to 

A  fortiori,  wlih  siruuycr  rea- 
son, mucli  more. 

Alias  (a-le-as),  otherwise. 

Alibi  (al-i-bi),  elfiewhere. 

Alma  mater,  /he  xiuiversHij. 

Anglice,  in  .Em/li.ih. 

Anno  Domini,  -m  the  year  of 

Our  Lord—Ji.  D. 
Anno  Mundi,  ht.  the  year  of 

the  world — ^^.  JH. 
A.  postciiori,  from  the  e^'ect, 

from  tliP.  latter,  from  hchivd 


Contra,  against. 

Cacdethes  scribendi,  an  itch 

for  writing. 

Caitoris  paribus,  other  circnm* 

Ktancea  hcinr  fqaal. 

Caj)ut  mfirtuuu),  the  worth- 

IcsH  remains,  dead  head. 
Conipo8  meat  is,  mont-'.s  sevses, 
Ouui  j)rivil^g'io,  w/7/y  privihge. 
Data,  thiiicjK  r/ranlea. 
Do  I'acto,  in  fact,  in  rmlity, 
De  jure,  in  riglit,  in  law 
Dei  Gratia,  by  the  grace  or 

favor  of  Ood. 

Doi^unt  cajtera,  the  rest  are 

wanting. 

Doniine  dirige  nos,  0  Lord, 

direct  vs. 
Doi'ideriitum,  somcthh^g  de- 

niraljleor  much  /ranted. 

Drrimati.s  perKona;,  character* 

niin  »cvtrd, 

D'lrantt!  vita,  durhig  life. 


A    priori,  from   the  former.    Durante  placito,  daring  ijlta- 
from  before,  from  the  natara  or 


cause. 
Arcanum,  a  secret. 
Arcana  imperii,  fitate  'xerret.9. 
Aro'umentum    ad    lu>n)in(!m, 

an  appeal  to  lite  prof':<iKvd.  jiriu' 
ciples  or  pract  •  'if  tlw,  adrai- 
sary. 
A  rgumentum  .  j  adiciura,  an 
appcai  to  the  common  sense  of 
via/nliind. 

Arguaiimtum   ad   lidoni,  an 

appeal  to  our  faith. 

Argumentum   ad    p<^>pulum, 

C7i  appeal  to  tUe  people, 

Argumentum  ad  pas.siOnes, 
an  appeal  to  the  passions. 

Audi  alteram  partem,  hear 
both  sides,  Ifaitk. 

Bona  fide,  in  reality,  in  good 


sure. 

Ergo,  tlin'eforc. 
iMTata,  rrrors — Erratum,  an 
Exc(;rpta,  extracts.         [error. 
Eisto  jiorpctua,  let  it  be  per- 

petvaL 
Et  c;.otera,  and  the  rent,  (c&c.) 
Kxeiiij.'li  griltia,  OH  for  exam- 

2)1  e  ;  eontrartr.d  E.  (i. 

Mx  otficio,  officially,  by  virtue 

of  ojJi''.e. 
Ex  parte,  on  one  side. 
Ex  t(Mnpore,  without  prems- 

dit'Uion. 
P'ac  Himile,  exact  copy  or  re* 

scmllance. 
Fiat,  let  it  be  done  or  made. 
Flagrante  bello,  during  Jtoth 

tilitiet. 
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ilea- 


an 

'rrro-r. 


Oralis,  fur  rmlhivsr. 
Horn  tumt,  Ike  hour  or  timefties. 
Huinaimrn  est  ciTJiru,  to  irr  is  hu- 
man. 
Ibidem,  {ib.)  in  the  same  place. 
Idem,  the  .•fame. 
Id  est,  (i.  e.)  that  i.>\ 
IgnorMimis,  a  vain  uninformed  pre- 
tender. 
Iji  loco,  in  this  place, 
imprimis,  in  the  first  place. 
Ill  U;m)r(;!ii,  aa  a  warning. 
In  propria  persona,  in  his  men  per- 
son. 
In  statu  quo,  in  the  former  state. 
Ipse  dixit,  on  his  sole  assertion. 
Ipso  facto,  by  the  act  itavlf. 
Ipso  jure,  by  the  law  itself. 
Itenfl,  also,  or  article. 
Jure  diviuo,  by  divine  right. 
Jure  humano,  by  human  law. 
Jus  gentium,  the  law  of  nations. 
Locum  tenens,  deputy  substitute. 
Labor  omnia  vincit,  labour  over- 
comes everything. 
Licentia  vatum,  a  portical  licence. 
Lapsus  liiiffiife,  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Ma^^ua  charla,  thi  great  charter^  the 

basis  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
Memenlo  mori,  remember  dcaih 
Memorabilia,  matters  dcserang  of 

record. 
Rleum  et  tuum,  mine  and  thine. 
Multum  in  parvo,  much  in  little,  a 

great  deal  in  a  few  words. 
Nemo  me  impuiio  lacesset,  no  one 

shall  provoke  me  with  impunity. 
Ne  plus  ultra,  no  further,  nothing 

beyond. 
Nolens  volens,  willing  or  unwilling. 
Nou  compos  mentis,  not  of  a  sound 

mind. 
Nisi   Donuiin3  Iruotra,  unless  the 
J],ord  he  with  as,  ail  ejforts  are 
in  vain. 
Ne  quid  nirala,  too  murk  of  one 

thing  is  good  for  nothing, 
Neui.  con.  (for  nemine  contradi- 

cente;  none  opposing, 
Nera  dJH.  (for  n* mine  dia.-^entiente) 

V one  digitirrecing. 
Ore  teuiH,  //vn/i  the  mouth. 
O  tetnt)ora,  O  mores^  0  the  tines, 

O  ihr  mannrrfi. 
Omues.  all.    Onus,  burden. 
Pa»*f>im.  cnerywhrrc. 
Per  »e,  Ini  ii.sc'f  alone. 
Prima  facie,  at  first  view,  or  at  first 
sight. 


Posse  coraitatus,  the  power  cf  tha 

county, 
Prinium  mobile,  the  main  spring. 
Pro  and  con,  for  and  against. 
Pro  bono  jjublico,  for  the  good  of 

the  publ/c. 
Pro  loco  t'l  tempore,  for  the  place 

and  time. 
Pro  re  nata,  as  occasion  serves. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  yre^'e,  for  thf 
king,   the  constitution,  and   the 
people. 
Quo  aiiimo,  icith  what  mind. 
Quo  jure,  by  what  right. 
Quoad,  as  far  as-   ' 
Quondam,  fo'rmer'y. 
Res  publica,  the  rommonwealth. 
Resur^am,  [shall  rise  again. 
Rex,  a  king,    Regino,  a  queen, 
Senatus  consultum,  a  decree  of  tb» 

siunte. 
Seriatim,  in  regular  order. 
Sine  die,  without  specifying  any 

particular  day. 
Sine  qua  non,  an  indispensable  pre- 

requisite  or  condition. 
Statu  quo,   the  state  in  which  it 

was. 
Sub  p(jena,  under  a  penalty. 
Siii   generis,   the  only  one  of  his 

kind,  singular. 
Supra,  above. 

Suimmun  bonum,  the  chief  good. 
Tria  juncta  La  uuo,  three  joined  in 

onr. 
Toties  quoties,  as  often  as. 
Una  voce,  with  one  voice,   unani- 

luousiy. 
Ul'timus,  the  last  (contracted  tdt.) 
U'tile  dulce,  the  useful  with  the 

pleasant. 
Uti   [jossiiietis,   as  ye  possess,  or 

present  possission. 
Verbatim,  word  fur  word. 
\'er.s;is,  uisain.st, 

Viide  mecum,  ijo  with  me ;  a  book 
fit  for  being  a  consiant  a^pO" 
nion, 
Vii\e,  farewell. 
Via,  b;/  the  wa^f. 
Vice,  in  the  room  of. 
Vice  versn,  the  reverse, 
\'i(le,  see  (conlraetcd  into  vid,} 
Vide  nt  supra,  see  a.<  (.bo>;e. 
Vis  pot'Iic  !,  po:t.ir> genius. 
Viva   voce,   orally ;    by  vx/rd  ^ 

7H0Uth. 

Vox  popuii,  thr  voice  of  the  peitpU 
Vulijo,  commok/y. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 


NOUNS. 

paob 
Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  sin- 
gular    83 

Two  noiu)3  di^^j()ined,  &.c.     . .  ib. 

Noun  of  inuliitudt) 87 

C)u(!  noun  governs  another,. . .  8l» 

Of  11  clause  between  them,. . .  109 
flevt'ral   nouns  in  the  jjos-es- 

sive,* S() 

Singular  nouns  of  dW.jier.sana^  9tt 

A  siu'ru'.ar  mxA'a. plural  noun,  97 

A  noun  and  its  prou.  improper,  98 


PRONOUNS. 


9** 


I'J. 

94 
ib. 


Pronouns  agree  in  gender,  &c. 

Eacn,  every,  other,  afrree,  &c. 

That  and  this,  formur,  latter,*. 

Kelutive  agrees  with  its  antec 

Relatives  that  and  iD/iick,f  . . . 

Kelative  preceded  by  two  an- 
tecedents of  diflerent  per- 
sons,       95 

Rel.  should  be  placed  next  ant.  *ib. 

Who  after  C/wn, *105 

When  a  pronoun  relers  to  two 
words  of  diffewmt  pcrsons^X  •    ^7 

Qf  whichsoever,  ik.c.* 1U9 

VERB. 

A  verb  ngrees  with  its  nom.. .  80 
An  active  ve>rb  gv>veriis,  ..*...  81 
Keuter  verbs  do  not  f^overn  an 

objective,^  ib. 

Active  verbs  Jidmit  of  no  pre- 

po3itioiJ,|| ib. 

0ue  verb  f^overns  another.  ...  F.'i 

The  iuliaito  is  usud  .'i8  a  iiom  .  <)l) 

Verbs  relatt^d  Jn  point  of  time,  108 
'JPbe  verb  to  be  has  the  same 

case, 88 


PARTICIPLE. 


91 


Participle  used  as  a  noun, .   . . 
A  possfiisive  pronoiui,  before 

the  present  participle, +91 

A  noun    before   the    present 

participle %9 

Past  Part,  is  used  after  have 

OOdd.,...' 92 


ADVERBS. 

PAGE 

Of  the  position  of  adverbs,  . .  101 
Adjectives    not    used  as  ad- 

vi-rbs, 103 

Of  hence,  thence,  there,  &c.*.  io. 
Double  comparatives    ira'pro- 

pcu-, 100 

Two  negatives  improper,  ....  101 
The    comp.    degree   requires 

than, 104 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions  govern  objective,  88 
should  be  placed  before 

the  relative,* 82 

Diff.   preps,    with   the   same 

noun,+ ib/ 

To,  at,  in,  before  names  of 

places, 110 

Words  requiring  appropriate 

pj'epositions, Ill 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions      couple     like 

im)ods, 84 

require     subjunctive 

mood 89 

Lest  and  that,+ ib. 

If,  with  but  followiiiQ:,^ ib. 

Coujuiictions  in  pairs 90 

'■  Tiian  and  as, 105 

Various  things. 

Tnlerjectlons, 1 10 

(.'<  neral  Rule, 114 

ITse  of  the  articles 115 

E.'lipsis    is  frequently   admit- 
ted   lie. 

improper, 117 

Construction, US 

Promiscuous     Exercises     on 

Syntax, 119 

Miscellaneous  observations,  . .  141 

When  to  use  capitals, lr>3 

Pros<Kly 165 

Of  versification, ib. 

Fii^nircs  of  speech, 169 

Questions  Oil  Etymoloi,'y,  ....  172 

Fi'ench  and  Latin  phrases, . . .  174 


FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


103 

io. 

100 
101 


84 

89 

ib. 

ib. 

90 

105 


110 
114 
llSi 

lie 

117 

lis 

119 
141 
153 
165 
lb. 
169 
172 
,  174 


Thb  preceJing  Grammar,  owin?  to  the  uncommon  preciuion  and 
brevity  of  tiie  Dellnitions,  Rules,  und  Notes,  is  not  only  better  adnptoU 
to  the  capacity  of  children  tlian  the  generality  of  those  styled  lutro- 
luctory  Grammars,  but  it  is  so  extensively  provided  with  exercines  ot 
;very  sort,  that  it  will  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  Mr.  Murray'i 
Larger  Grammar  and  Exercises;  for  it  is  a  mere  outline^  like  hi* 
Mridgcment,  which  contains  only  about  seven  pages  of  exercJaes  oa 
bad  Grammar.  This  contains  more  than  sixty.  This  contains  a  com- 
vhtc  course  of  Grammar,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  any  other  book  o< 
he  kind. 

In  short,  by  abridging  every  subject  of  minor  importance ;  by  omitting 
llscussion  on  the  numberless  points  about  which  grammarians  differ , 
%y  rendering  the  rules  and  definitions  more  pcrs|>icuous,  and  at  th* 
lame  time  abridging  them  more  than  one-half;  by  selecting  ehort 
lentences  on  biid  grammar ;  by  leaving  few  broken  lines,  and  printing 
lnem  close  together — as  many  exercises  under  each  rule  of  syntax  ars 
%omprcssed  into  this  epitome  as  there  are  in  Mr.  Murray's  volume  of  Ezer- 
eiscs ;  so  that  the  use  of  his  Abridgement,  his  larger  Grammar,  and 
that  of  his  Exercises,  are  completely  superseded  by  this  little  volum? 
at  Is.  6d. ;  while  at  ihfi  same  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  grammar  wiih  this  in  six  months,  as  with  all  those 
volumes  in  twelve. 

The  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having 
the  Grammar  and  Exorcises  in  one  volume,  teachers  will  perceive  at 
a  glance:  but  as  parents  may  not  so  quickly  perceive  the  superior 
brevity  and  accuracy  of  the  rules,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  assist 
them  a  little,  by  comparing  a  few  of  the  rules  iu  this  with  those  of  Mr, 
Murray's:  thus. 


Mr.  Murray''s  Rules. 

Rule  II. — Two  or  more  nouns, 
&c.,  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
together  by  a*  copulative  con- 
junction expr(!3sed  or  understood, 
must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns agreeing  with  them  in  the 
plural  number ;  as,  "  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  wise ;  they  wore  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Greece."  •'  The  sun  that  rolls 
over  our  ncads,  the  food  that 
we  receive,  the  rest  that  we  ei>- 
joy,  daily  admonish  us  of  a  supe- 
rior a  i  superintending  power.'-— 
p.  143. 


Correspondent  Rules  in  this. 

Rule  IV.— Two  or  more  singu- 
lar nouns,  coupled  with  ami,  re- 
quire a  verb  and  pronoun  in  tbo 
plural  number ;  as,  James  and 
John  are  good  boys,  for  they  ar» 
busy. — p.  83. 


■'\. 


•This  rule  is  net  only  vagtie,  but  incorrect;  for  a  means  Any  OQ0 ; 
now  any  copulatl'.\'  conjunction  will  not  combine  the  agency  of  two  ftr 
more  into  one;  iviie  but  and  will  do  that.— Mr.  M.'s  third  rule  \$ 
vcqually  vague. 
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If 


Mr.  Murraifa  Rules. 

Rule  III.— The  conjunction  (lis- 
Innctive  has  an  effect  contmry  to 
that  of  the  conjunction  copuinti've ; 
for,  as  the  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun, 
is  referred  to  the  preceding  terms 
tokan  separately,  it  must  be  in  the 
sln;?uhir  number;  as,  "  iKnornnce 
or  nepHijcnce /(t3.f  caused  this  mis- 
take;" ""John,  James,  or  Joseph, 
intends  to  accompany  ine ;"  "  There 
is  in  many  mimls  neither  know- 
ledge nor  iuid(!rdtandiiitj." — p.  14(5. 

Rule  IV.— A  noun  of  mukitude, 
•r  signifyin<?  many,  may  have  a 
verb  or  pronoun  afxreeiuj?  with  it, 
eitiier  of  the  singulnr  or  plural 
number ;  yet  not  without  rejiarti  to 
the  import  of  the  word*  uh  con- 
veying unity  or  plurality  of  idea; 
«8,  "The  meeting  was  large:*' 
*'The  Parliament  is  di*Holvt'd ;" 
"The  nation  is  powerful:"  "My 
people  do  not  consider ;  they  have 
uot  known  me:"  "The  muiaiude 
eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  t/ieir 
chief  good  ;"  "•  The  council  icrr^ 
tlivided  hi  thr.ir  sentiment."— p. 
147. 

Rule  XIX. — Some  conjvmctions 
require  the  indicative,  some  the 
Bubjunctive  mood  after  tiiem.  It 
is  a  general  rule,  that  when  s^ome- 
thing  C(>ntins?ent  or  doubtful  is  im- 
plied, the  subjimctive  ought  to  be 
osed ;  as,  "  If  f  were  to  write,  lie 
would  not  regard  it:"  "He  will 
not  be  pardoned  unli'ss  he  repent.'''' 

Conjunct!  ns  liiat  lue  of  a  po- 
sitive andl  absolute  nctdre,  re- 
qairo  the  indicative  nwod:  '•'•  Jls 
virtue  advances,  so  vice  recrdes  ;" 
'*He  is  healthy,  because  he  is  tem- 


per ale. 


1«5. 


Corresponding  Rules  in  this. 

Two  or  more  singular  nounn 
separated  by  or  or  nor,  rei^uire  a 
verb  and  pronotm  in  the  singu- 
lar ;  as,  James  vr  John  is  fu-st.— 
p.  83. 


Rule  VIII.— When  a  no^ 
multitude  convej-s  unity  of 
the  verb  and  pronoun  shoii 


in   of 

idea. 

Id  be 

siiitiiil.ir;  UH,  Tlie  class  ?Das  luvfie. 

con- 
b  and 

u  My 
have 


When  a  noun  of  muititudi 
veyH piiirality  of  idea.  Ihe  veil 
pronoun  sliouUl  be  piunil ;  as 
people  (L>  iMl  consider ;  they 
not  known  me. — p.  HI. 


i 


Rule  X. — Sentences  that  im])Iy 
contingency  and  futurity,  require 
the  subjiujctivo  mood;  as,  Jf  lie 
be  alone,  give  hlin  the  letter. 

When  contingency  and  futurity 
are  nor  implied,  the  indieativo 
ought  to  be  used  ;  as.  //  he  .?;'»'i.''*' 
as  he  thinlcs  he  may  salV  iy  be 
trusted.— p.  89. 


•  The  second  part  of  this  rule  is  a  flat  amtradiction  of  the  first.  Ti:e 
firft  says  the  verb  and  pronoun  may  be  ititker  of  the  singular  or  i)!uial 
numljer;  the  second  says,  Xc  ;  "Not  without  regard  to  vhe  import  of 
the  word,"  &.c. 

t  It  is  easy  to  explain  contingency  sndfuturitif,  but  what  is  a  I'ositiot 
and  absolute  conjiuiclion  ? 


By  the  Author's  Key  to  this  Grammar,  a  grown- 
uo  person,  though  he  had  never  learned  Granuiiar 
IffTore,  may  easily  teach  himself. 
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